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‘Suddenly the Bible twisted right round and fell to the floor .... 
with a wild scream of fright they ran as if some evil demon were 
fast on their heels...’ 


‘Ellie was acutely embarrassed when sitting beside him to feel his 
left hand wandering aver her knee....’ 


As he aproached the rickerty gate a white figure loomed up 
before him.... the ghost moved towards him flinging out its arms 
and howling eerily....’ 


“Elp, ‘elp!” Joe screemed hoarsely, “Witch's put a spell on me. 
Devil's got me fast. I canna get down!” 


*...he had to run for his life as Bella raised the stone above his 
head. She hurled it after him as he ran....’ 


*“Tt can’t be - HIM- it can’t be,” they gasped .... but it was.... it 
was the handsome hero the two girls had fallen in love with last 
evening...’ 
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DARK AT SIX. 
by 
Pat Cowlishaw. 


This is the story of Ellie, whose widowed mother and family 
lived in a Midlands mining-village between the wars. A time of 
change which took long years to reach the village and did nothing 
to relieve their poverty. 

How then do you find fun in a life like this? A sense of humour 
always came to their aid. Most of the time the children were happy 
because they had a good mother with a sense of duty and good 
moral code, and what they remembered of their father helped keep 
up their spirits and heads above water. 

This was a time when liberty-bodices and white knickers edged 
with lace, which had to be laboriously buttoned on to them, were 
replaced by coloured ones with easy elastic. A time of shorter 
skirts and the Eton crop, bobbed and shingled hair, Oxford bags, 
‘charleston’ and ‘black bottom’ dances. 

Though there seemed to be fewer ‘pests’ about in those areas 
than there are today and children had greater freedom to roam 
about the countryside, wise mothers still had to warn their children 
not to talk to strangers. 
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GRANDMA’S SECRET. 


The child sat on the third stair rubbing his sleepy brown eyes 
dangerously near to the flaring wick of the table lamp. The glass . 
had fallen off as, half asleep, he had fumbled his way downstairs 
carrying the lamp, in search of his mother, missing from his side 
when he awoke. It was a miracle the brown curls didn’t catch fire 
as he bent his head and sobbed. 

“Mammy, Mammy.” 

Ellie heard the crying first as she and the rest of the family 
came in near four o’clock in the morning, each carrying a sack of 
coal to be taken through to the back kitchen and set down on the 
blue bricks which had been covered in readiness with newspapers. 

“Listen, it’s Lukie. He’s awake!” 

Dropping her sack of coal in the middle of the tidy living-room, 
Eleanor fled to the stairs. 

“Oh my God!” . 

Alarmed, the three children followed their mother and stood 
around wide-eyed as she snatched her youngest child into her arms 
regardless of coal-blackened hands, hugging him to her in 
profound relief. 

“There, there, it’s all right, Lukie. You’re safe now, my love.” 
The tears of relief traced clean paths down her coal-smeared face. 
Her knees were shaking so much she had to drop down on to the 
couch. 

“Dear God, he could have been burnt to death and the whole | 
place set on fire if we hadn’t come back at that moment,” she 
cried wildly as she rocked the little boy in her relieved arms. “I'll 
never leave any child of mine alone again, no, not even if we all 
starve to death of the the cold!” 

When she’d managed to quieten her son, Eleanor told the girls 
to wash and get back to bed, for she’d had to wake them up to 
make the journey across the wide field to pick out coal from the 
flame-bursting pit-bank and they had to be at school before nine 
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o'clock. Then she cleaned up the mess, washed Lukie and herself 
and got thankfully into bed with Ellie, putting the boy between 
them. 

Ellie didn’t go to sleep at once. She was aware that her mother 
was lying awake staring at the damp brown patches on the white- 
washed ceiling. She sensed that Mam was re-living the terror of 
that vision of her brother’s hair near to the flaring wick. Many 
times afterwards Eleanor was to go over the horror of it with her 
children, hoping surely that by sealing it into their minds they 
would learn earlier than she had done, that a child left alone, even 
though asleep, can awaken at any moment and be in dire danger. 

Katie and Anna, worn out by the exertion of picking out 
pieces of coal on the hazardous slopes of the tip were soon fast 
asleep in their little bedroom. 

Life had been very difficult for them all since Dad died last year 
from a heart attack. Things had gone very badly for Eleanor with 
three deaths in the family within five months in 1919. Her mother 
and father had fallen victims to the Spanish *flu which raged just 
after the Great War ended and then, two months later, came the 
blow of her own husband’s sudden death. 

Ellie had only a hazy recollection of her Grandma and Grandad 
but had heard about them in later years. Grandma had started a 
little general store which Mam and Dad had moved into after the 
old couple’s death, the shop being next door to them in the row. 
Then when Dad died only two months after moving in, Mam had 
to look after the shop and her four young children as well. 

It seemed to Ellie that her first memory - and first lesson in life 
- was when she crawled under Grandma’s scrubbed wooden table 
to get what she thought was a sweet and it tasted so nasty she spat 
it out. She calculated that she could have been only three years of 
age at the time. 

In the blue brick-floored kitchen with it’s unplastered white- 
washed walls stood a tank of paraffin with metal pint and quart 
measures. Customers brought their own bottles to be filled 
through a tundish. One old lady complained that Grandma put 





water into the paraffin to make it go further! 

At intervals inspectors would turn up unexpectedly to check 
that scales and weights and measures were correct. Nobody 
seemed to heed that there was a fire hazard, for there was also a 
copper in there which was filled with water and a fire lit under it 
every week on Monday washdays to boil the white clothes. The 
Christmas puddings were boiled in it too. 

On the board under the window in the shop, which was part of 
the large living room partitioned off, varieties of sweets were 
displayed in open boxes, liquorice allsorts, toffee cigarettes, jelly 
babies, Blue Bird caramels, toffee potatoes and peas, aniseed balls, 
bulls-eyes, gob-stoppers, spearmint, sticks of liquorice, kahli 
suckers, penny and twopenny bars of Cadbury’s, Caley’s and Fry's 
Cream chocolate. 

There were shelves laid across the sash-window on which 
stood tall glass bottles of boiled sweets, tommy-dodd (a soft 
brown mint rock which could be bought by the farthingsworth ), 
mintoes and humbugs. 

Under the counter were cigarettes, Woodbines in twopenny 
and fourpenny packets, fives and tens, Gold Flake, Park Drive, 
Players and other brands, Erinmore and Bulwark tobacco, Thick 
and Thin twist. The latter were the cheaper, more saleable brands 
but Grandma would order the Erinmore especially for a 
‘gentleman’ who came in weekly, impatiently tapping the counter 
with the long fingers of his well-kept hands. He was known as 
Mr. Mystery for, although he lodged with Mrs. Denvil in one of 
the new houses not far away, she professed to know very little 
about him and said she was only thankful for the money he paid 
her for the room. 

There were wooden shelves under the window too and here 
and in drawers could be found matches, pencils, rubbers, writing- 
paper, tins of polish, Cherry Blossom for boots and shoes, Zebo 
black-lead for the fire-bars and hobs, Beeswax for furniture and 
Brasso for metals. 
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Grandma also sold sewing and knitting needles, reels of cotton, 
pins, darning wool, boot laces, head-and-nerve powders, Carters 
Little Liver Pills (‘how do they find your liver? customers would 
ask ), aspirins, senna-pods, embrocation, sweet nitre, Friars 
Balsam, Indian brandy, balls of whitening for white-washing 
ceilings, and other items. 

A large wardrobe from floor to ceiling contained stocks which, 
as the war went on, became depleted and finally ran out 
altogether. 

When the German Zeppelin came over in 1916 the children 
were pushed inside that wardrobe, supposedly for safety. Ellie 
vividly remembered being shut up in there, in the dark, clinging to 
her sisters in terror. One bomb dropped some ten miles away 
destroying houses and killing people. A man lost an arm, A 
woman sitting at her fireside ran terrified into the street covered in 
soot. 

Grandad was a tall, thin, wiry man with piercing blue eyes, very 
easy-going. He worked at the colliery, which was why he got the 
house to rent, as the family came from Staffordshire. He was a 
pit-winder, operating the cage, taking down and bringing up 
miners from the pit, a very responsible job. He would also stand 
on top of the wheel to paint it and other such jobs calling for 
agility. 

Grandma was totally different. She had a capacious figure in 
her latter years, her hair was a silver mass of tiny waves. She 
appeared to have a mean streak but this was understandable since 
she had brought up a family of nine almost single-handed while her 
husband travelled from place to place either seeking work or 
working away from home. He would often ‘sleep rough’ and 
Grandma saw very little of him while the children were growing 
up. When asked where he slept on these occasions he would say, 
‘On a feather bed,’ and produce a feather from his pocket which 
he said he put on a heap of stones and imagined the rest! 

Grandma had a keen business mind and now she was making 
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the most of an opportunity to save for a rainy day besides allowing 
them a few of the luxuries they'd never known before. 

Mam told the girls when they were older that Grandad had 
come home one day from seeking work to say that he was waiting 
for a letter to tell him when to start a fairground job. When the 
letter arrived Grandma burned it saying “I hardly ever see him 
now. If he starts that job I'll never see him at all”. 

In her declining years, she seldom left the shop. She sat behind 
the counter selling goods and taking money, letting others fetch 
and carry for her. This usually fell to Eleanor who did her 
mother’s housework as well as her own. Her sisters and brothers 
were living in different areas and travelling cost money few folk 
could afford. 

Ellie recalled that Lukie was just beginning to toddle from chair 
to chair when both grandparents fell ill in 1919. Mam seemed to 
be forever going from one house to the other. Grandma flatly 
refused to pay Beattie Salt - an unmarried neighbour in her thirties 
- to help out, so the shop had to be temporarily closed. 

Eleanor knew there must be money hidden away somewhere to 
pay bills and for change for the shop, as her mother, like many 
people of that time, didn’t trust banks. She couldn’t make her 
understand though, that she needed money to keep them going, to 
pay the doctor and buy medicines. Besides which, both her 
parents had become partial to a glass of ale and sometimes a tot of 
whisky. 

Their beds had to be brought downstairs to save running up 
and down. Grandma was delirious at times and, in rational 
moments, even more suspicious of anyone trying to steal her hard- 
earned cash. She refused to give away her secret and so, 
reluctantly, Eleanor appealed to her sick father. 

.“Please Dad, you must give us money to keep us going. We 
can’t afford the beef-tea and doctor’s fees out of the thirty-five 
shillings Luke earns and he’s not feeling well himself at the 
moment.” 
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Grandad turned his faded blue eyes in the thin, yellow, 
parchment-like face to where his wife lay obsessively picking at 
the patchwork quilt and muttering feebly. 

“I- always - left the housekeeping- to Poll,” he murmured. 

Luke came in from the coalhouse outside with a scuttle to 
make up the fire for it was January and raw cold. By the fireside 
stood a well-polished brass coalbox which Grandma never used. 
There were a few pieces of bright coal in it, for emergencies, 
Eleanor thought. Grandma always prized that coalbox and always 
polished it herself. 

Luke was breathing heavily from the cold and exertion and 
seemed distressed. His wife hastened to take the scuttle from him. 
'T’ll fill up the coalbox,” she whispered, with a glance at the 
two old people now lying with closed eyes. “It’s silly not to use it 
when it will save your legs. Then I’ll fill the scuttle again and you 

won't need to go out again tonight.” 

Afterwards she went home to put the children to bed. They'd 
been very good getting themselves washed and undressed, though 
she didn’t doubt there’d been a few fireworks in the process! 

It was Dad’s turn to stay with the invalids. Luke and Eleanor’s 
way of communicating was to rap on the back of the firegrate with 
the poker. Emergencies could occur at any time and Eleanor was 
now sleeping downstairs for the time being with the baby, lying on 
the pegged rug before the guarded fire. 

There came a loud rapping in the early morning and she hurried 
into next door. Luke was trying desperately to save silver and 
copper coins from the fire. He had picked up the inner 
compartment of the brass coalbox and thrown coal from it on to 
the fire to find that this was Grandma’s secret t hiding-place for her 
leather bag of cash! 

“Thank goodness she doesn’t keep the notes there as well,” 
Eleanor whispered as they scrabbled for the coins. 

“And thank heaven the fire had burned low,” added Luke, 
breathing painfully from his exertions. 
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SORROW AND AUNT AMELIA 


Dad’s death so soon after that of Grandma and Grandad was 
devastating. Often afterwards Ellie would lie awake remembering 
the horror of that rainy day in May 1919. Never would she forget 
it, so vividly was that scene engraved on her memory. 

It was about six-thirty in the morning when Ellie was 
awakened by Mam’s voice calling Dad’s name over and over 
again. 

“Luke, Luke! Are you ill? Luke, speak to me!” 

The calling turned to shrieking and then to loud weeping. Ellie 
lay petrified with fear. She imagined burglars or pirates in the 
house hurting Mam, or maybe it was the bumbailiffs who often 
took away folks’ furniture when they owed money. She heard her 
elder sisters padding downstairs in bare feet. Lukie was still 
asleep beside her so Ellie tumbled herself out of the high feather- 
bed and followed fearfully. 

In the living room a fire blazed in the shining black-leaded 
grate. The light from the hanging oil-lamp reflected in her sleepy 
brown eyes from the polished copper kettle in the hearth. Dad 
was sitting in his upright wooden armchair, his dark head lying 
limply on the broad wooden top of the fireguard he had made to 
protect his children from the fire. Mam was on her knees, her 
head on his knees, her arms around his waist, long dark hair 
flowing down her back, weeping bitterly. Katie and Anna were 
clinging to her, sobbing. Ellie flung herself on her knees beside 
them, unable to cry, wondering what it was all about. When Dad 
woke up everything would be all nght. 

Dad never woke up again. He was put into a peculiar-shaped 
box on the bed upstairs and they were lifted up in turn to kiss him 
goodbye. Ellie was puzzled that against the white of the shirt he 
was wearing and the pretty scallop-edged material lining the box, 
his face looked blue. Where was he going? Mam said he was 
going to heaven but that was up in the sky. How would he get 
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there? Nobody answered her. They were all far too occupied and 
Mam had tears in her eyes most of the time. They said she 
mustn't bother her with her questions. 

Then there was a happening called ‘the funeral’. Lukie was 
sent to be minded by Beattie Salt for the day. Ellie and her sisters 
wore their Sunday-best white needlework dresses with black 
ribbon sashes round their waists. 

Ellie ran out to the gate to see if she could see the black horses 
which, a neighbour had told her, would come with a ‘nurse’ that 
the wreaths of flowers were to be put on. It sounded very strange 
and she was anxious to find out all about it. Was the ‘nurse’ dead 
that she was to be covered over with flowers, like the dead robin 
they had found in the field and covered with daisies? She craned 
forward to see what would come round the corner, and fell off the 
gate. Her knees were scratched and bleeding and there was a 
dirty mark on her white dress. 

“Just look what that stupid child’s done!” Aunt Amelia came 
out of the house as she limped down the garden path. “Just look 
at that dirty dress! Well, she can’t come to the funeral like that.” 

Ellie chased the hearse down the lane but was unable to keep 
up with the black horses. With quivering lips she returned to the 
house where several neighbours were setting out a meal. 

“What’s up, duck? Cryin’ for your Dad, are yer? Eh, nivver 
mind then.” The neighbour gave her a hug. “’Ere, ‘ave a 
sandwidge.” 

“T wanted to see the nurse with the flowers on.” 

“Nurse? Oh, you mean the ’earse.” They thought that would 
be sufficient explanation but Ellie still didn’t understand. 

During the next few weeks Ellie missed going to meet Dad 
when he came home from work. The three girls had been used to 
running down the lane to meet him. He’d pass his tin-loaf-shaped 
lunch basket with its peg fastening over to Katie (who usually got 
there first) and, lifting Ellie on to his shoulders, would sing 
nursery rhymes all the way home. 


‘Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 

To see a fine lady upon a white horse 
With rings on her fingers 

and bells on her toes 

She shall have music wherever she goes.’ 


‘See-saw, Marjorie Daw 

Johnnie shall have a new master 
He shall earn but a penny a day 
Because he can’t work any faster.’ 


“A cock-horse is a pretend horse,” Dad answered to Anna's 
question. 

Then there was ‘Goosey-goosey Gander’ and “Ding Dong 
Bell’ and many others which they all joined in singing, collecting 
children on the way, and which they sang to Mam later on. 

Oh, how they all missed the games Dad used to play with 
them. He gave each of them a name. Katie was Madam Sontag, 
Anna was Miss Lottabello and Ellie, Madam Toronto. Lukie was 
Lord Duckmuck from Cowturd Hall! But, of course, he wasn’t 
big enough to join in their games yet and hated being dressed up. 
No sooner had they adorned his little head with a bowler hat than 
it flopped over his eyes and he pulled it off, crying, “No, no. 
Dark, dark.” 

There were lots of dressing-up clothes in the big tin box under 
the landing window, old curtains, left-off dresses too old- 
fashioned to wear, petticoats, bonnets, shawls, beaded capes. 
They put a bonnet and shawl on Dad and he pretended to be a 
lady who needed a maid. Then they ‘knocked at his door’ in turn 
and he would interview them asking to see their references. They 
handed him a rolled up newspaper and he made them giggle 
pretending to read from it. 

“Oh, dee-ar, dee-ar me,” he’d say with an exaggerated Oxford 
accent, “I understand from this that you have been employed as a 
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tramp to sleep under hedges. I could not poss-ably employ such a 
decrepit individual to feed my bee-autiful snow-white geese.” 

How they laughed. What fun it was! And of course, that’s 
how they learned a great deal of their vocabulary. Katie was 
already referred to as ‘The Dictionary’ at school. 

At first, for a week or two after Dad died, neighbours were 
kind. A bucket or two of coal was brought, a small doll for Anna, 
‘the one with the lovely dark hair and eyes’. People always made 
a fuss of Anna and her sisters accepted it as her due because 
everyone said she was the prettiest. A few groceries were 
brought and comic papers to read. This soon ceased. Neighbours 
were mainly miners’ families and, although better off than they 
were now, they had no money to spare. 


Aunt Amelia and Uncle Tom came from a long way away. 
When Ellie asked her mother how far, she answered that it was at 
least twenty miles. They had a motor now and Uncle Tom never 
came into the house but stayed near the motor in case the children 
in the lane damaged it. 

When they visited after Dad’s death, Ellie was swinging on one 
arm of the lamp-post and Charlie Aymes from two doors up, was 
hanging on to the other side. The village was lit by oil lamps. 

Gas never reached there. It went straight to electricity in the late 
twenties. 

It was Aunt Amelia’s idea that Ellie should be sent to stay with 
Dad's Aunt Hannah. She ‘split on her’ as soon as she walked into 
the house without knocking, something she wouldn’t have done 
when Dad was alive. 

“You've no idea what that child gets up to, have you, Eleanor? 
She should have been a lad, that one,” Ellie heard her say as she 
peeped in at the door. “I don’t know where she gets it from, not 
our side of the family, I’m sure. The best thing for her would be a 
week or two with her great aunt Hannah. She'd bring her down a 
peg or two by the look of her at the funeral. This is what comes 
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of Luke spoiling them all.” 

Ellie watched her mother rise slowly and proudly from Dad's 
wooden armchair, She seemed to grow taller than Ellie had ever 
seen her before. 

“Amelia,” her voice didn’t seem to come out properly at first 
and then grew very firm, “you’re my sister and I appreciate 
everything you've done for us in the past, but if you speak of my 
husband like that, don’t ever come near me again. He was a 
wonderful man. And you have a short memory if you can't 
remember how we used to jump ditches and puddles when we 
were kiddies. Once you got your dress soaked and dirty when 
you fell into Guppy stream from hanging on a branch that broke. 
Have you forgotten that? And what do you know about dealing 
with children? You haven’t any, more’s the pity. It seems that 
money and possessions are your gods now, though I’m sure it’s 
Tom who’s influenced you. Be thankful you still have your 
husband with you, for I tell you this Amelia, now that I’ve lost 
mine, I would rather have my children than all the motors in the 
world.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything, Eleanor...” aunt Amelia began, 
but Mam cut her short. 

“There’s no reason at all in folks saying what they don’t mean. 
Far better keep quiet. Now we'll say no more about it. I do 
think, all the same, that it would be a good idea for Ellie to go and 
stay with Hannah. Not, mind you, because she’s a nuisance, she’s 
just high-spirited. But so is Hannah, so I’m thinking they might 
suit one another very well. She used to enjoy it when Luke took 
our other two girls to stay with her. She understands children. 
Ellie is ready for school really but not old enough to go yet.” 

Aunt Amelia’s jaw dropped and Ellie thought it had got stuck 
like that as she stared at Mam. 

“Sit down, Amelia,” Eleanor said briskly, “I'll get you a cup 
of tea and you can take one out to Tom - and make sure he 
doesn’t spill it on his precious upholstery.” 
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It was the first time since Dad’s death that Ellie had seen that 
twinkle of amusement in Mam’s grey eyes but she was to notice it 
many times in later years when she understood what a sense of 
humour her mother possessed. No doubt this was one of the 
characteristics that had drawn her parents together. 

“Tell Tom he may as well have come in,” Eleanor went on. 
“He can sit by the window. .There’s a good view of the motor 
from there. Those children won’t touch it. They’re just curious 
because they've never seen anything like it in this lane before.” 

Ellie often wondered how her mother had acquired such good 
sense and seemed so educated for she'd left school at eleven years 
of age and been sent into ‘service’ like many girls in the nineteenth 
century. Her sisters had suffered the same fate and ‘suffered’ is 
the right word, thought Ellie, when mam told them about her first 
‘place’. 

The house was in the suburbs of Birmingham and was the 
home of an elderly man and his wife. She earned one shilling-and- 
sixpence per week and her meagre ‘keep’, the shilling being sent 
to her mother and most of the sixpence having to be saved for her 
train-fare home. She slept in an attic at the top of the house. 

Each morning she got up at six a.m. and washed in cold water 
(in winter the jug had ice on top). She had to clean the outside 
steps (sweep snow away in winter), light the fires and clean the 
hearths and then take up shaving water and tea to the master and 
mistress and the three male lodgers. Then she could have her 
breakfast. After that there was endless cleaning and helping with 
the cooking until at ten o’clock she fell on to the hard straw 
mattress exhausted. — 

Eleanor related an incident when the owner and his wife went 
to market in their pony and trap and left her with the three 
lodgers. When they returned the three men were singing, dancing 

and playing instruments in the street in front of the house. The 
little drudge was smacked and locked in her room for allowing the 
three men to disgrace them before the neighbours! 
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FUN WITH GREAT AUNT HANNAH 


Ellie went to stay with great aunt Hannah having little idea of 
what sort of time she would have with this unmarried lady living 
in a big house with iron gates, one on each side of a garden of 
lovely flowers and with a long lawn at the back, as Katie 
described it to her. 

She remembered seeing at Dad's funeral a tall, thin lady 
wearing a black bonnet with spots all over her face. Ellie had 
gone under the table to peep and had seen her lift up the black 
spots to wipe her eyes with a black-edged handkerchief. 

Katie had stayed with Dad's aunt for a short time when uncle 
John lived with his sister. 

“Uncle John’s crabby,” Katie had reported, “he keeps 
grumbling all the time.” 

“That's because poor uncle’s leg hurts so badly,” Mam told 
her. Now he was dead and Hannah lived alone and a person called 
Mrs. Bernard sometimes came in and helped with the housework. 

For the journey by train Ellie was wearing a cream voile dress 
which had been Katie’s, then Anna’s. Mam had made it for the 
Sunday School Anniversary and embroidered it in green and red 
sylko. There was a stain on the bodice but, as it wouldn’t come 
off, Mam had crocheted a diamond shape and stitched it over the 
stain. Safety-pinned to the bodice was a pretty handkerchief 
because, no matter how she tried, Ellie always lost her 
handkerchiefs and Mam said they were too expensive to lose. 
She wore her button-up boots (which she could do up herself 
now with the button-hook), and the lacy white socks up to her 
knees which Mam had knitted. | 

Her straight brown hair had been in rags while she slept, to 
make curls. Lukie was the only one with curly hair, though 
everyone said Anna’s was lovely, thick, dark and glossy with a 
fringe. Katie grumbled when her curls came out in damp weather 
and her hair stuck out all over her head. It was silly really, Katie 
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said. Boys didn’t need to have their hair in rags even when it was 

straight like Charlie Aymes’s, and she couldn’t get back at him for 
saying her hair was as straight as a yard of pump-water because he 
didn’t care if his was. 

Beattie Salt went on the train with Ellie because Eleanor 
couldn’t leave Lukie and the shop. Ellie watched with fascinated 
brown eyes as the trees and fields and hedges and cattle flew by. 
The wires, which Beattie told her were telegraph wires, seemed to 
be going up and down. Then they came to a tunnel and it was 
dark for a short time. The train shrieked before it went into it as if 
it was frightened and Ellie was too, until they came out into the 
sunshine again. The wheels went chutter-tutter-tutter and then 
chutter-tut-chutter-tut and then ch-chutter-ch-chutter ch-chutter 
as it went faster. 

Beattie had given her a penny to get a bar of chocolate from a 
slot-machine on the station. Ellie took off the pretty red wrapper 
and silver paper, folded them carefully and put them in her pocket 
to play shops with when she got back home. If you had a 
ha’penny you could pretend it was a shilling if you wrapped it in 
silver paper. One neighbour had done this with pennies and made 
them look like florins and had actually taken them to spend at the 
shop because she had been dipping into her miserly husband’s 
savings for the house-keeping. The magistrate had been 
sympathetic, Mam said, because her husband hadn’t been giving 
her enough to keep them all. Still, Ellie and her sisters were only 
pretending with silver paper money, weren’t they? 

They always saved the tissue paper that came in some of the 
boxes for the shop. Katie and Anna drew ballet dancers on it 
(some of them very funny, Ellie thought) and then they pleated it 
into fans and sold them to their friends for a pin or a pretty stone. 

Ellie ate the chocolate bar very slowly when Beattie said she 
could and it lasted much longer than Beattie’s and was simply 
scrummy. ~ 

“What's that chain for?” Ellie asked when she noticed the one 
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above their heads in the railway carriage. 

“Emergencies.” 

“What's emergencies?” 

“Hush, child.” 

Ellie decided Beattie didn’t really know. Never mind, she'd 
ask aunt Hannah. Perhaps Beattie would know another thing that 
was puzzling her. 

“How do the trains stay on the lines?” 

“You'll ‘ave to ask your aunt.” 

“What makes the signal go down?” 

“Oh, do shut up,” Beattie snapped and went back to reading 
her Poppy's paper and Family Journal, so Ellie pretended she was 
going to a far-off land called Dingledoo (a name Dad had once 
suggested) where there were trees laden with gold leaves so 
heavily she had only to stand on tip-toe to reach them. But when 
she tried to carry some home to Mam, a big giant snatched them 
from her... Suddenly she heard Beattie telling her to stop 
dreaming, they were there. Then it was just a short walk over the 
field path to the big house. 

Great aunt Hannah was a surprise to both of them. She was 
not dressed in black but wore a navy blue and flowered 
frock-coat, high-heeled shoes laced over the instep and a pretty 
tea-apron. Her face was wrinkled, especially at the corners of her 
eyes when she smiled, which made her look jolly and she no 
longer had black spots on her face. Mam had explained that this — 
was a veil which ladies often wore. For a moment Ellie felt sad 
remembering Dad's jolly wrinkles at the corners of his eyes just 
like that. A loud sob came out of her throat and before she could 
stop it a big tear rolled down her cheek. 

Aunt Hannah bent her grey-brown head to kiss her and said 
she must be hungry so she quickly forgot to be sad. They had 
dainty cucumber sandwiches for tea. The cake had to be eaten 
with a small silver fork because aunt said it was slushy with cream 
and chocolate and Ellie laughed and told her all about the train 
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journey. 

Then Beattie went home brimming with news for the 
neighbours about ‘Master’ Westwood’s aunt. The dark red 
chenille table-cloth with bobbles round it, the REAL paintings 
done by members of the family, the silver cutlery (she knew it was 
hall-marked because she’d examined her fork and spoon), the 
silver serviette rings and cut glass, Persian carpets, grand piano 
and family portraits. 

“Now just you be a good girl,” she whispered as she bent 
down to kiss Ellie goodbye, “and none of your climbin’ and 
twizzlin’, mind.” 

Aunt Hannah gave Ellie a picture book called “Our Darlings’ 
and went into the kitchen to help Mrs. Bernard with the dishes. 

Suddenly the big house was silent. Ellie felt so lonely she 
wished she hadn’t come. There was no crying or laughing or 
squabbling family noises, no remonstrances from Mam about their 
behaviour or the way they spoke, for she was anxious they 
shouldn’t pick up bad habits or speech. There was no sound at all 
except the grandfather clock as it clanged the quarter hour. 

Ellie gave a big sigh, and then she remembered that her fair- 
haired blue-eyed ‘playmate’, Maisie Moneybags, (Dad’s name for 
her) was sitting on the tapestry-covered stool in the corner. 

“Come and look at the pictures with me, Maisie Moneybags.” 
She always used her playmate’s full name. “I'd like a dolly like 
that one, wouldn’t you? You have lots of money so you can buy 
one for both of us- if you like.” It wouldn't do to tell Maisie that 
she MUST buy things, Dad had said, because very likely she used 
some of her money to help people who were poor or hungry. “I 
think the doll in the picture has eyes that open and close and 
REAL hair. We could dress and undress her and perhaps Mam 
will make her a dress with lace...” Ellie stopped abruptly as aunt 
Hannah walked into the room. Her hand went to her mouth in 
fear, remembering that when she told Amelia about Maisie 
Moneybags her aunt had said she was talking nonsense about a 
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playmate, that there must be something wrong with her and she'd 
have to be put away for talking to herself. 

“Who were you talking to, dear?” aunt asked with a smile. 

“My- my friend,” Ellie stammered, feeling very frightened. If 
there was something wrong with her, would aunt Hannah put her 
away? 

“Oh. And what’s her name?” 

“M-Maisie M-Moneybags.” 

“What a friendly-sounding name! I wonder if Maisie 
Moneybags would like to come upstairs with us and I'll show you 
your room. There are two single beds so you can each choose 
which you'll have.” 

Ellie gave a big sigh of happiness. Aunt Hannah could see 
Maisie Moneybags too! 


A few days later Mrs. Bernard said that the Summer Fair had 
come into one of the fields. 

“Would you like to go, Ellie?” aunt asked. 

“What's a Summer Fair?” 

When aunt described the swing-boats and ccurlibouts Ellie 
soon knew and her eyes sparkled. 

“Why it’s the Wakes! Mam and Dad took us and | went ona 
cockerel that kept going up and down and round and round.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Bernard would like to go with us?” 

“Can Maisie Moneybags come too?” 

“Of course.” 

They went in the late afternoon. Although it was still light 
naphtha flares were being lit and the music of the roundabout 
organ was playing. Metal squares with holes in them were 
' unfolding to make music like the hurdy-gurdy with the monkey on 
top that a man brought into the lane sometimes. 

Mrs. Bernard took Ellie for a penny ride on the horses, 
twopence for adults, sitting behind her holding her safely like Dad 
did last year. Maisie Moneybags was sitting in front of her and 
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Ellie was holding her playmate safely too. Every time they got 
round to where aunt Hannah was standing watching, Ellie waved 
and called “Coo-ee!” and she waved back to her. 

There was a cake-walk and Ellie desperately wanted to go on 
it. People were having such fun trying to walk straight and falling 
on to one another and having to hold each other up, and all those 
watching were enjoying their antics. One or two couples were 
trying to dance as the floor rocked and swayed but then had to 
give up, laughing. Neither aunt Hannah nor Mrs. Bernard would 
venture on to it with her, so she promised herself that she would 
have a go when she was older. 

When they started for home, the ladies picking their way 
through the mud in their galoshes and holding up their skirts, Ellie 
was carrying brandy-snaps, some to take to her brother and sisters 
and some for herself. She was allowed to eat only two pieces 
each day because it was not good for her teeth. She gave one 
piece to Maisie Moneybags and then when she'd eaten her own 
she ate the other for she knew that her playmate didn’t like 
brandy-snap. 

Aunt Hannah had also bought for each child a pretty ball on 
elastic which you could wrap round your fingers and bounce up 
and down and it never got lost. 

It was very strange but Ellie didn’t seem to remember what 
happened to Maisie Moneybags after that visit to great aunt 
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There the old school stands on the hill 
forlorn in the dying sun 
weathered time has shadowed its walls 
the roof has almost gone, 
the splintered gate on rusted hinge 
convolvulous-entwined 
with broken bars bewailing loud 
nostalgia of passing time. 











Hollow echoes my call in the hall, 
I hear the summoning bell 
the old headmaster’s shadowy form 
whispers by to a dim sad knell, 
Crazed the cracked and crumbling walls 
subsidence has driven insane, 
in the shrunken school yard 
small skeleton hands 
play at a five-stone game. 












Could this nutshell of space 
have housed all the mythical folk it bred? 
Was this then, that enormous school 
I had carried all those years in my head? 







It is gone except for embellished dreams 
memories fondly envisage, 
the brain gives back the lessons learned 
but J - I and the world - 
have outlived it. 
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SCHOOLDAYS 


The Westwoods lived in a row of colliery houses in an 
unadopted lane. It was referred to as Poplar Avenue but there 
were not and never had been any poplar trees anywhere near. 
Maybe there had been the intention of planting some at the outset 
but nobody seemed to know why this had not been done. As time 
went on, the land in front of the houses remained unadopted by 
the local authority and therefore unrepaired and the tenants 
eventually turned it into gardens, leaving only a narrow lane as 
access to the front doors. Since the lane at the back of the row 
was wider and more convenient for delivering goods, this back 
lane was used as an access and so the joke went round that the 
houses had been built back to front. 

Over the following years, the lane got worse. Cars and vans 
had replaced horses-and-carts and drivers complained vociferously 
about their car wheels going into the ruts. Representations to the 
authorities proved useless. Ellie made up a verse about it... 

Poplar Avenue is the postal address 
though there isn't a poplar in sight. 

In 1889 when it became an event 

The planting of poplars was the intent 
(if what folks said was right) 

But whether maybe, old Queen V. 
Declined to plant the very first tree 

Or the chore was shelved by the Colliery, 
Dust on the project grew thick and free, 
Gardens were dug in front of the row 
Leaving no room to pass by, and so 
Some said the houses were front to back, 
Or the other way round, if you chose that, 
And time goes on...and on... and on... 
Pot-holes deepen and drivers complain 
In the avenue with no trees to its name. 
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Beyond the long gardens was a huge fenced field bounded also 
by a railway-line and a pit-bank growing higher and higher, where 
the colliery waste was deposited daily. If you put your ear to the 
floors of the houses, as children often did, the workings of 
machinery underground could be heard. The avenue was 
sometimes derogatorily called ‘Snailhorn’ or, in local dialect 
‘Sneel’orn’. This was because the seam of coal beneath the row 
was known by that name. In the village there were several places 
where men had prospected for coal in the past. These deep holes 
had not been filled in and only lightly fenced round. They were 
very dangerous, as children would dare one another to climb up 
the fences and look down. 

At the top of the avenue was a stile and steps up to the 
railway-line which the children had to cross to get to school. 
There was also a disused canal, stagnant for years, and a new 
canal which had replaced it. For some unknown reason the bridge 
over this was called a swing-bridge, although, seeing that children 
were often swinging dangerously from it over the new canal, | 
perhaps it was apt enough. 

Being younger, Anna was afraid of both these hazards which 
the confident Katie took in her stride. Katie was a forward child, 
unafraid, (‘cheeky’ Aunt Amelia called her ) and incurably 
curious. On the morning that Lukie was born she sensed that 
something was going on that the grown-ups were keeping from 
her. She new that ‘Missus Midwife’ had been sent for and Beattie 
Salt was there to give them their breakfast. Dad had already gone 
to work. He was a carpenter at the colliery, having obtained this 
job by the manager being acquainted with his work, since the 
antique shop which he and his brother jointly owned had been 
burned to the ground. One of his responsible tasks was to fetch 
powder (which was used to blow up the stone in the pit) by horse 
and cart from the little round house right in the middle of the huge 
colliery field, as far away from buildings as possible. 

The Great War had been going on for three years and food 
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was now scarce. Beattie scraped the margarine on to the black- 
looking bread and off again and the tea was sweetened with horrid 
-tasting tablets now that there was no sugar available. They were 
called saccharines. 

Katie saw the doctor come with his black bag and go upstairs 
into Mam and Dad’s room. It would be time to go to school 
when the buzzer blew at the factory for the workers to get their 
breakfasts, so Katie had to know this minute what was going on. 

Beattie was in the back kitchen, Katie could hear pots rattling 
so, putting her finger to her lips to Ellie, she tiptoed upstairs. 
Mam’s door was closed. She put her ear to the door and listened. 
She could hear little squeaks and gasps and Missus Midwife’s 
Voice. 

“There, there, dearie, that’s right, push. There’s a good girl 
now, push....” 

What were they doing to Mam? Oh, if only she could see! 
She wouldn’t be able to tell her school friends anything if she 
didn’t find out. Oh bother, now Beattie was calling them for 
school so Katie had to creep downstairs, put on her red tam and 
coat and help Anna with hers. Then she had one last desperate 
try. 

“Beattie, what's the matter with Mam? What’s the doctor 
come for? Can I stay at home today? I can run errands and ....” 

“No you can’t stay at “ome. I never did ear of such a thing. 
You get off to school this minute, my lady, and see you look after 
Anna an’ all.” 

“But what’s the doctor come for?” 

“Never you mind, Miss Nosey. You get off to school.” 

Shrugging her shoulders and frowning darkly, Katie took 
Anna’s hand and joined the other children going up the lane, 

There were more than twenty houses in the row. These had 
been built in eighteen-eighty-nine (a date etched above an iron 
firegrate upstairs) for the colliery employees. There was a large 
iron notice near the railway-line at the top of the lane warning of 
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trains passing. The tenants who lived up there felt their beds 
shaking during the night as the passenger and goods trains 
steamed by but got used to it after a time. 

Katie, cross because she wasn’t able to tell her friends what 
was happening at home, brushed by Ellie waiting for goodbye 
kisses and let go of Anna’s hand as soon as they were out of 
Beattie’s sight, then ran on ahead. Anna stood contemplating the 
high stile with wide frightened brown eyes. 

“Come on, Anna,” shrieked Katie, “get through it, can’t you?” 

She raced over the railway-line to the other side while her little 
sister hesitated at the top of the steps, watching apprehensively 
for trains coming under the distant tunnel. Tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

“You come with me, duckie,” Mrs Warrell came up and held 
Anna’s hand. Every day she took her son to school and he was 
eight. Some of the kids called him ‘“Mammy’s Boy’ so he wished 
she’d stay at home and let him go with the others, but that would 
have denied her a gossip. Life was boring enough as it was, doing 
hard scrubbing and washing and polishing, struggling to make 
ends meet and never a holiday. 

“Young Katie!” Mrs. Warrell’s high-pitched South Derbyshire 
brogue pierced the morning air, shaking her husband’s best 
Sunday cap round her straggly head. “Dun yo’ ’ear me? By our 
leddy, I'll tell your dad on yer leavin’ your Anna for t’ fend for 
‘ersen, yer young divil. If ‘er gets run ower wi’ trains, it’ll be laid 
at your door, me lady.” 

Katie came slowly back with bowed head, her voice full of 
pretended remorse as she again took charge of Anna. From her 
shrewd observations of their neighbours Katie well knew how to 
take this woman’s mind off her own misdemeanor, but she hadn't 
imagined it would solve the mystery for her as well! 

“Mam’s poorly, Mrs.Warrell. She’s in bed. The doctor came 
this morning and Beattie’s there and Missus Midwife was sent 
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for.” 
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“Ee, by our leddy!” Mrs Warrell stopped walking and stood 
arms akimbo. Here was a piece of news to pass on to neighbours 
and if she was quick she’d be the first to tell it. “I knowed as 
babby were due about now. So it’s com’ then?” 

Katie nodded, her eyes wide with surprise and pleasure. A 
baby! A baby! How scrummy! She was so taken aback that she 
nearly gave away that she hadn’t really known. But what funny 
noises it had been making when she'd listened at Mam’s bedroom 
door. It must be a boy, it couldn’t be a girl. It was all she could 
do not to run back home again and face Beattie’s anger. But 
never mind. Now she could tell her school fnends. She'd make 
them all so jealous they’d come flocking round her. And she 
wouldn't tell any of that lot who wouldn’t let her play hopscotch 
yesterday unless they let her play today. She'd make them beg for 
her secret. She grabbed Anna’s hand and tugged her along. 

_ “We’ve got a new baby, Anna. That’s why the doctor came. 
He brought it in his bag and took it upstairs to Mam and it must be 
a boy because it makes funny noises. I heard it. We've got a 
brother, Anna, isn’t that jolly?” Poor Anna was too out of breath 
to reply. 


Ellie was sent to school straight after returning home from aunt 
Hannah’s. She wasn’t yet five but the governess agreed to take 
her as her mother had so much to do, with the shop and their baby 
brother to care for. 

She went into the babies’ class, which was the first class when 
you entered the door of a very long room with cream and blue 
painted brick walls. The second class was situated in the same 
room to the right and the third was partitioned off at the bottom 
where the Governess taught. On the walls were pictures and Ellie 


~ easily recognised Little Boy Blue blowing his horn to call up the 


sheep and cows, Humpty Dumpty sitting on the wall, Ding Dong 
Bell and Goosey Gander. She didn’t need to learn those but there 
was a new one she'd not heard of before with a picture of a man 
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with a gun aiming at a poor little duck. 

‘There was a little man who had a little gun 

And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead, 

He went to the brook and shot a little duck 

Right through the middle of his head, head, head.’ 

She didn’t like that one because she felt sorry for the little duck 
and kept her lips tightly shut when she was supposed to repeat it 
with the other children. 

Miss Reeves wore stockings you could see her ankles through 
with a black square patch at the heel. Anna said they were silk 
stockings and the teacher must be very rich because silk was very 
expensive. That was because worms spun the silk like spiders spin 
their webs and they were fed on mulberry leaves, Dad had told her. 
Miss Reeves reminded Ellie of the picture of Mrs. Sowerberry 
in a book called ‘Oliver Twist’ at home. She didn’t often smile, 
though she looked quite different when she did. She was very 
cross indeed when Ellie wet her knickers and there was a pool 
running right down through the partition to the Governess’ class. 

“Now you’ll have to sit without any on,” she snapped putting 
the wet knickers on the big warm thing called a radiator. Ellie 
didn’t dare to move until they were dry and decided she didn’t ever 
want to come to school again. Of course she had to. Mam said 
she wasn’t going to stand for that nonsense and told her that soon 
she’d be going up into the second class if she learned her lessons 
well. Dad and Katie had taught her to write her name and the 
alphabet and Mam had taught them all to sing it backwards like 
she’d had to do at school. 

“It’s much nicer going to school nowadays than when I went in 
the eighteen-nineties, so you must consider yourself lucky. When 
we couldn’t do our sums or write nicely we had to stand in a 
corner holding a pile of slates above our heads. I remember I 
dropped them once because Miss Oldham had forgotten me and I 
couldn’t hold them up any longer. Oh, there was such a clatter! 
Some of the slates got broken. I don’t think Miss Oldham ever 
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made anyone do it again.” 

Katie was quick to jump in at this revelation. 

“Oh, Mam, we didn’t know you couldn’t do your sums and 
writing when you were at school,” she shook her head sadly but 
Eleanor was ready for her. 

“Didn't you then, Miss Clever? We didn’t try to show off like 
you do and we didn’t have parents able to teach us before we 
went to school.” 

Katie and Anna were sometimes sent round the classes to show 
their neat books or to recite and Ellie felt very proud when it came 
to her turn, for she loved standing up in front to say the poetry she 
had learned. She was so eager she would learn poems from books 
at home and ask to recite them. Some of the other children 
couldn’t believe anyone could be so daft. 

The Westwood girls were all fond of the Headmaster. Ellie felt 
sure he would make a good actor. He was an admirer of Charles 
Dickens, like Dad, and would often read to them from his books. 
‘A Christmas Carol’ was a great favourite and this was largely due 
to the way Mr. Conway read from books to his class. Otherwise 
Ellie might not have been tempted to read herself for the print was 
very small and close. 

The Head would make his voice rasp, his body shrink to 
portray greed as he read the passage about Scrooge’s miserly 
ways. 

‘....he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, Scrooge! a 
squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching covetous old 
sinner...’ 


Ellie loved playing in the playground at 'swinging-off. A row 
of children behind each other held on to one another’s clothes and 
ran round and round. It was special to be the last one because you 
got a really good breathlessly exciting swing round. Unfortunately, 
one day Mary Deakin’s skirt tore and Ellie went crashing into the 
wall. She had to be taken home with a gash in her knee, getting 
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lifts on the clasped hands of two older girls all the way. 

After that they played quieter games as the Headmaster 
banned swinging-off. One game was ‘The Big Ship Sails to the 
Illy-Ally-O’ in which the leader (the tallest boy or girl) put a hand 
as high as possible on the wall and the others joined hands and 
went underneath the ‘tunnel’ until the chain of children was 
exhausted. They all sang:- 

“The big ship sails to the Illy-Ally-O, 
The Illy-Ally-O, the Illy-Ally-O, 
The big ship sails to the Illy-Ally-O 
On the first day of September.’ 

‘Snobs’ was a game played by two children with five stones 
which they selected from the playground. Small flat ones were 
best. Four stones were placed in square formation and the first 
player had to throw up the fifth stone and pick up one of the 
others with the one hand while it was in the air, and so on with 
the other three stones. If this was not achieved the other player 
took over. There were many variations which were played to the 
accompaniment of rhymes:- 

‘Pease pudding hot, pease pudding cold, 
pease pudding in the pot, mine days old.’ 

A further skill was to ‘Pick up a chair, sweep under it, put it 
down’ which was achieved by throwing up the fifth stone, picking 
up one and sweeping under it with fingers while the fifth was still 
in the air, then putting the stone down again similarly. 

There was always a great deal of giggling going on with some 
of the skipping rhymes, especially when finding out what you 
would wear at your wedding and who you would marry. Katie 
was the worst offender for making the rope stop just when she 
chose in order to make the others laugh. 

‘Silk, satin, muslin rags. Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, rich-man, poor-man, beggar-man, thief.’ 

After school the girls sometimes stayed to play with the 
children in Stone Row, a long line of stone houses on each side of 
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the road near the school. On the end house was a metal plate 
with the date 1811 onit. In a field which rose high above the 
road was a huge round brick stone-pit, probably for the purpose 
of collecting water many years ago before taps were laid on. 

Going home from school Ellie was so slow that both her 
sisters, along with the others, ran ahead and she invariably got left 
behind. She would make up stories as she walked along. Fairies 
and elves lived in the trees. Sometimes she would find a pretend 
key to open a tree-door and look inside the tree-houses. There 
were mauve lady-smocks near the old canal which was guarded 
by sentinel rushes. There were golden mayblobs, as the villagers 
called the water lilies, floating on the stagnant water, the colourful 
flash of a dragon-fly and the quarking of frogs from the reeds. 

One afternoon Ellie was chatting to an elf in a green and red 
suit when she saw Mr. Mystery coming along. He smiled. Ellie 
had never seen him smile before. 

“Well, young lady, and what’s your name?” 

“My name’s Ellie, “ she replied and then, thinking that 
sounded not very courteous for she’d never been called a young 
lady before, she added “sir”. 

He smiled again. “I believe I have some sweets here,” he 
pulled a paper bag from his pocket. “Would you like one Ellie?” 

She was about to say she would when she heard her name 
being shrieked again and again across the water. 

“Ellie, Ellie, Ellie! Mam says you’ve got to come home this 
minute.” Katie and Anna came running up breathlessly. “Come 
on, Mam sent us to find you. She’s cross with us for leaving you © 
and it’s not our fault because you dawdle so....” 

“And you know Mam said we mustn’t talk to strangers...” 

“And we must never take sweets from anybody....” 

Ellie had quite forgotten, but she never forgot again, especially 
when she heard about Mr.Mystery later on. 

The Westwood girls always found it difficult to keep their 
sewing clean in class because of having to pick coal. Miss Tenby, 
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a tall thin person with an unhappy face, constantly made Ellie go 
and wash her hands. Once she thumped her back with her fists 
and pushed her behind the blackboard. Ellie didn’t tell Mam. 
Eleanor never went up to the school anyway. She had no time 
and now it seemed the shop was failing and she had enough to 
upset her. One night Ellie had seen her weeping. Often she let 
people have goods in sympathy and then they couldn’t pay. 

Peggy Bale was Miss Tenby’s favourite. Her father was a 
corpulent public figure in that small community and his daughter 
was always well turned out, her fair shining hair hanging down 
her back, her hands and nails meticulously clean, for she never 
played with the other children, sat on the playground or ran round 
with them. Her needlework was enviously clean and neat. 

One day Miss Tenby asked the girls to bring a sock to darn 
(boys were never taught to sew) and a wooden mushroom to hold 
under the hole, if their mothers possessed one. 

“I couldn't find a sock with a hole in,” Peggy whispered to 
Ellie, “so I brought one of my new ones.” 

She picked up her little school scissors and cut a small hole in 
the new brown woollen sock. She put the mushroom under it and 
started to darn it but, as she worked, the hole got bigger and 
bigger as the clipped sides frayed, until at last it was so large the 
mushroom came right through it! 

The next day Mr. Bale came up to the school and told Miss 
Tenby off for allowing his daughter to ruin a brand new pair of 
socks. It was noticeable that Peggy was no longer teacher’s 
favourite after that. 


Amy Grantham lived in a cottage not far away and went to 
school with the Westwood girls most mornings. She was the 
same age as Ellie and they became firm friends. They often went 
shopping for their parents. At eight years of age their greatest 
ambition was to be an assistant in the five-department store which 
was on the other side of the canal over the swing-bridge. After 
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asking for a yard of elastic or ribbons or buttons, they would 
watch as the assistant wrote out a chit over a carbon copy and 
pass it to another to sign. Then it would be torn from the book 
and the two girls stared fascinated as the chit and their florin or 
shilling were placed in a wooden ball and sent flying along a track 
overhead until it reached the cashier’s box. Soon afterwards it 
was returned with their change. 

At home the girls would play at shops and pass over a piece of 
paper saying, “Sign please,” which each pretended to do with a 
flourish of the hand. It became a great game for the rest of their 
friends to play too. 

They were now in the third class-and Ellie, not being fond of 
mathematics, one day was playing shops with Amy who sat next 
to her on the wooden form near the back of the class. 

“Sign please.” She passed her book over for the other girl to 
pretend to scribble her signature. Amy obligingly dipped her pen 
into the inkwell and before Ellie could stop her, signed in her best 
scribble making blots all over the exercise book. 

A smack on the arm and having to stand on the form all 
through playtime was the penalty both girls suffered. That was 
the end of that game. 
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SUNDAYS 


The three girls went to Sunday School on most Sunday 
afternoons and every year all the chapels and churches in the 
village and the surrounding villages held a Sunday School 
Anniversary or, as it was more often called, ‘The Sermons’. It 
was a tradition that children had new clothes for the event and, 
indeed for most of them it was the only time they did. From six 
to eight o’clock two evenings each week from the beginning of 
May the girls went to practice the hymns which they were to sing 
on that special day, sitting on an erected platform before a 
congregation of proud mothers and some fathers. 

Mr. Charters took them for their practices. His wife had died 
some years ago. He had an only son, Leeson, who had a pleasing 
voice at ten years of age and his father persuaded him to sing a 
solo. 

Mr. Charters was stern with any children who played about 
and wasted his time but Ellie noticed that when he smiled his eyes 
crinkled up at the corners just like Dad's used to do. When the 
children attended to him, he would smile at them, so Ellie tried to 
be good though she found it hard sometimes. She sat up straight 
and watched him all through the practice and when he looked at 
her he smiled, and there at the corners of his eyes were the 
crinkles she loved to see. 

I wish Mr. Charters was my Dad, she thought over and over 
again. 

Because Leeson could sing, girls flocked round him trying to 
strike up a conversation with him, but not the Westwood sisters. 

“He’s incorrigible,” scoffed Katie. “He couldn’t even get his 
head in a bucket.” 

But Leeson wasn’t concerned with Katie who was older than 
him. She had a way of brushing off younger kids and showing off 
her word-skills at the same time, generally making their eyes 
boggle with admiration. She would look at them disdainfully, 
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pretend to remove her gloves and say: 

“To insinuate that I should tolerate a small kid like you. If it 
were not for the inconvenience of taking off my fur-lined gloves 
and exposing my diamond ring to your eyes I’d box your bally 
ears, so come along, Fido, don’t stand barking at him,” and with 
her head in the air she’d stalk off pretending to pull a poodle 
along. 

Another of her favourite ‘brush-offs’ was , “I would not lower 
my dignity to such an extremity as to condescend to speak to such 
an enormous amount of corruption as you.” 

Leeson liked Anna best of all the girls. Perhaps this was 
because she was not only pretty but she didn’t hang round him 
and admire his singing like the others. When he asked her if she'd 
be his girlfriend she shook her head and turned away. So he 
asked Ellie who was now eight, two years younger than himself 
and Anna. Perhaps this was so it would give him the chance to 
keep close to Anna. Ellie smiled coyly and said she would, but 
she had another motive, just the same as she’d guessed that 
Leeson had. 

All through the practices for the Anniversary, Mr. Charters 
had trouble with the bigger boys, and sometimes the girls too for 
he was conscientious and very particular about how they formed 
the words when singing. The boys would play about, flicking 
rolled up pieces of paper at one another and such games. The 
girls would argue with one another about the dresses they were 
going to wear on that important Sunday. 

Vera Roydon had been studying a Weldons Fashion Journal. 

“I’m having a pink satin frock with frills down the sides and a 
bow of black velvet and white shoes with two inch heels and 
black silk stockings real silk with a black square in the heels like 
Miss Reeves wears at school, “ she recited without a pause. Her 
desire had obviously been learned by heart. 

Eleanor Westwood sat at her machine until well past midnight 
during the weeks beforehand, making dresses for her three girls 
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and a linen suit for Lukie. She bought cheap straw untrimmed 
hats and spent a great deal of time making flowers and cherries 
out of scraps of material padded with cotton wool, to adorn them, 
which made them scream with delight when they eventually saw 
them. 

When Leeson was playing with Ellie and other children after 
school one day, Ellie drew him aside and whispered in his ear. 

“Mam says you can come to tea on Anniversary Sunday.” 

Leeson was pleased as Ellie was certain he would be, probably 
having visions of sitting by Anna at the table. 

“And you must be sure and bring your Dad with you.” Ellie 
added. : 

“But what if he won’t come?” 

“You must tell him that would be very rude of him,” she 
replied severely. 

When the big day came Vera Roydon was wearing a white 
muslin dress with a blue sash and black patent leather shoes a size 
too big because her mother had bought them, as many of them 
did, from a man who came round collecting a shilling a week on 
goods (and charging a lot of interest) and her mother hadn’t time 
to change them. Vera showed the girls, not the boys, the lace on 
her petticoat and a little, only a little of that on her knickers. 

Katie, Anna and Ellie and several others were to sing one 
verse each of one of the hymns. Ellie had learnt the words very 
quickly... 

‘ All the flowers in the field 
All the birds that sing 

All the creatures high and low 
Sing praises to their King.’ 

She hoped her voice wouldn’t crack on the word ‘praises’ 
where she had to go up high. She'd hate to let Mr. Charters down 
and besides Mam would be there in the afternoon when the 
collection was for the hospitals. 

The children stood in the little church, the girls lined up in 
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twos one side, talcum-scented and frizzed, the boys on the other 
with polished faces and brushed-straight hair, looking like ill-at- 
ease strangers. Freddy Curry said he’d put lard on his hair to 
make it stay flat. Ellie knew it was true because it smelled awful. 

Over their heads the bell tolled what sounded like “Come to 
church-child-ren, come to church-child-ren.” Some of them 
carried offerings for the hospital. Ellie and her sisters had gillie- 
flowers from their garden. Those whose Dads were pit-deputies 
or farmers held baskets of fruit or eggs. One girl, whose father 
was a school teacher carried a big golden basket lined with blue 
paper containing large shiny apples as red as her fat cheeks and a 
bunch of black grapes covered with a dusty bloom. When you 
rubbed it off with your finger a shiny black skin showed 
underneath. There were six brown eggs and two bananas and the 
biggest pear Ellie had ever seen. 

Everything went well and when the afternoon services ended 
she was delighted when she saw Mr. Charters walking alongside 
Mam while she and her two sisters, Lukie and Leeson followed 
them home for tea. 

It was very sad to her that nothing came of her little ruse. All 
those hours putting up with boring Leeson were wasted, for Mr. 
Charters married another lady shortly afterwards. 

Some time later Ellie told Anna about it. Anna was horrified. 

“Do you mean to say you wanted Mam to marry Mr. 
Charters?” she screeched. “Don’t you realize that if she had we 
should have had that big-headed Leeson for a step-brother? Do 
you want me to leave home, you donkey?” 

Ellie stared at her sister open-mouthed. 

“Oh my good gracious, J never thought of that!” she cried in 
dismay, ducking to avoid the book Anna threw at her. 
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On Sundays in the springtime a little band of children would go 
round singing to collect money for church funds. Ellie loved the 
spring. The twittering of birds, buds on the trees, and the 
scraping of spades in the allotments meant that warmer weather 
was on the way and they wouldn’t need to go ‘coaling’ so often in 
the early mornings. It meant longer periods of evening light when 
they could play outside at skipping and with hoops and whips and 
tops. 

At ten-thirty the children would meet Mr. Charters outside the 
little church. There would be an organ on wheels to push round 
with them and one of the Sunday-school teachers to play for 
them. The villagers came to their doors to hear them sing hymns. 

Their little church could never afford to hire a vehicle as the 
chapels did to take the children round singing and some of them 
felt envious. It would be wonderful to get a ride on a lorry. 
Besides, some of the chapel children could ‘crow over’ them. The 
only sop they got for their hurt feelings was when an occasional 
listener (usually a relative of one of the children!) assured them 
that their singing was much sweeter than that of the other crowd 
of children standing on the vehicle “bellowin’ out to see who 
could mek the biggest row,” as they put It. 

“Ay, that lot anna singin' hymns, they’re just bawlin’ their yeds 
off.” Mrs. Warrell smoothed her son’s hair with rough hands. 
“Niver yo’ mind about gettin’ a ride, our Archie. That inna ‘ow 
the good Lord meant for us to do ’is work. Jesus Christ niver 
went ridin’ about in a motor, now did ‘e? 


One fine Sunday afternoon Anna and Ellie were sitting on the 
doorstep reading the Sunday School prizes they’d been awarded 
for good attendance. A neighbour, Mrs. Allsopp (Mam called her 
Bella) was digging in her garden. She too was a widow with sons 
and daughters working at the colliery and ‘jam-pot factory’. 

Mr. Skate another neighbour nicknamed ‘Pious Percy the Tub 
Thumper’ was strolling up and down the path in his slippers, 
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hands clasped behind him under his once-black jacket, now going 
green with age. He paused and stared at Bella, strong disapproval 
on his long thin face topped by a small tuft of grey hair. After a 
few moments he raised his eyes to the sky as if seeking the help of 
a Being in the clouds for courage to say something in His Name, 
for he was well aware of Bella’s reputation as an adversary. He 
kept his rheumy eyes on her for a few minutes before clearing his 
throat to address her. 

“Tha knows it’s wrong to work of a Sunday, doesn’t tha, 
Missus? If tha were to go to chapil of a Sunday tha’d learn ten 
commandments, how Lord stood atop a mountain and said tha 
must remember Sabbath day to keep it ’oly. Tha’s got six other 
days to work in tha knows....” 

Bella raised her still-dark head and fixed him with her violet- 
blue eyes, hands on bony hips. She spoke in her usual cultured 
tones but he should have been warned by the ominous threat in 
her voice. 

“Are you going to pipe down Percy? Or maybe you're going 
to come and dig this garden for me on one of your six workdays?” 
“Now missus,” he was visibly wilting, “tha’s no need to talk 

like that. My life’s work is to try and put people right...” 

Bella picked up a large stone. “You’d do better to put yourself 
right first and stop sneaking into the Black Lion by the back door 
after chapel! Now get moving or you’ll get this.” 

Percy was perhaps too astounded at the woman's knowledge of 
his secret movements to move. He stood and stuttered, staring at 
her like a rabbit mesmerised in headlights, then had to run for his 
life as Bella raised the stone above her head. She hurled it after 
him as he ran then picked up his dropped slipper and threw that 
too. 

“Here, you've lost your slipper, Cinderella!” 

Ellie and Anna noticed that the slipper was still lying there 
when they went in to tea. 
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One Sunday morning early, when Ellie was not with them as it 
was her turn to stay with Lukie, Eleanor and Katie and Anna, 
along with several neighbours, were caught ‘coaling’ and taken to 
the colliery office by security men. The latters’ attitude was 
frightening and Mam and the girls were very upset for many 
weeks afterwards. Subsequently the coalpickers had to go to 
court and come up before magistrates but there was little 
sympathy for a widow there. Eleanor was fined one-and-sixpence 
the same as the others, some of whom were miners and got a coal 
concession so were not really in need. 

The total income for the family (widow’s pension) amounted 
to twenty-four shillings a week - ten shillings for the widow, five 
for the first child and three for each of the others. Eventually 
Eleanor was allowed a few shillings ‘Parish Pay’, which she had 
to walk a mile to collect every Wednesday morning. Then on one 
occasion the children were allowed boots. These turned out to be 
what Mam called ‘workhouse boots’, very strong and stiff with 
steel plates on toes and heels. Saying that they would cause more 
trouble for the girls’ feet than they were worth, she gave them 
away to needy boys with, hopefully, stronger feet. 

The trips to the pit-bank on moonless nights still had to be 
continued, even sometimes on Sundays so that the family could 
have a fire in the winter. They all hated it. Hands became so 
begrimed that no amount of scrubbing would make them properly 
clean and losing sleep, even once or twice a week made the girls 
feel tired the following day. Mam would try and comfort them 
with hopes of a better future saying. 

“Never mind, it won’t always be dark at six.” 

Sometimes when they went ‘coaling’ it was bitterly cold, 
raining, frosty or snowing, but worst of all was the fog for the 
field was so big it was difficult to find the way back home. You 
had to feel your way round all the fences until you recognised 
your own garden path, and this carrying a sack of coal. Once 
Ellie fell into the rat-infested brook trying to cross the plank 
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(which had to be hidden after they’d used it) and was rescued by 
the others, dripping wet and smelly. All the time you had to be 
wary of policemen, nightwatchmen or security officers. It was 
also essential to take a hammer with you so that you could knock 
the stone from the coal and, as the bank underfoot was often hot 
due to flames breaking out from time to time, you had to walk 
warily to avoid getting your feet burnt. 


It was on a Sunday too when in desperate need of warmth and 
a fire to cook the small joint, that Ellie and Anna went in daylight 
with a coal-scuttle on to the railway lines after an engine had been 
shunting, to pick up the cobbles that had fallen from the trucks. It 
was always safer on Sundays as there were not so many trains 
passing. 

They were picking up lovely shiny cobbles when they saw the 
station-master coming along through the tunnel. They were aware 
that he walked home that way. 

“Run, quickly, run!” shouted Anna but they both knew they 
wouldn’t get far before he caught up with them so they hid behind 
a telegraph pole. Both were wearing brightly coloured tam 
o’shanters. 

“Come out now, take your scuttle and go home,” the Station- 
master said sternly, “don’t you know it’s dangerous to be on the 
railway-line? Off you go and don’t let me see you here again.” - 

They both ran home with the coal-scuttle banging against their 
knees but not before Ellie had seen the man’s eyes crinkle up at 
the corners with silent laughter, and no wonder, she thought later, 
hiding behind a pole, one wearing a bright green, the other a 
scarlet tam! 

Eleanor laughed at their story as she set to work to make a fire 
in the empty black-leaded grate. She was well aware of the risks 
her children ran when picking coal, neither was she free from 
pangs of misery for them but there was no help for it in their 
present circumstances. She had instilled into them sensible 
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precautions and hoped this would preserve them from danger. 
The ‘coal’ they had brought was shiny and looked like some of 
the very best cobbles it was possible to find. The fire was burning 
brightly when they noticed that the ‘coal’ was melting down the 
| bars of the grate and horrid green fumes rising up the chimney. A 
E strong smell pervaded the room. . "ae 
7 “Tt’s not coal, it’s tar you've brought!” Mam cried. “Quick, Sh, 
: fetch the di stpar PSUS oe f ewes 
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HOLIDAYS 


At the end of the school term the children were allowed four 
weeks holiday. The Westwood girls would take Lukie out in his 
upright second hand push-chair until he was tired, which was a 
big help to Eleanor. 

At other times they would go wandering over the countryside 
with other children starting early in the morning carrying bottles 
of water, slices of door-step cuts of bread spread with Blue Band 
margarine and sprinkled with brown sugar or cocoa and sugar. 
Some were lucky enough to have treacle or jam. Around Five 
Arches blackberry bushes grew in abundance and they gathered 
the fruit, eating a lot of it along with the outside skins of rose- 
hips, “sweet-meat” leaves, edible roots called pig-nuts, succulent 
elderberries, plump red haws from the hawthorns. These 
appeased their hunger for they often stayed out in the sunshine 
until four o’clock teatime. 

They did what they imagined were very daring things and 
Katie was the most daring of all. She was ‘tight-rope walking’ on 
top of the wall of the arched hump-back bridge over the new 
canal one day when Mrs. Warrell came by. 

She let out such a scream that nearly caused Katie to fall into 
the water. 

“By ’r Leddie, if your mother could see the tricks you get up 
to, her ’d die o’ fright. If you were mine I'd give you a good 
smacked bottom, that I would!” 

Katie watched her go with a mutinous expression and when 
she was clear of earshot muttered, “If I were yours, Mrs. Warrell, 
I should have exterminated myself in despair as soon as I 
discovered you were my maternal guardian.” 

The shout of laughter that followed from the rest of the gang 
made Mrs. Warrell turn and glare suspiciously at Katie who gave 
her the sweetest of smiles. 

One blazing hot August day the girls came home from their 
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roaming to find that the colliery field had caught fire. Sparks 
from a passing train had scattered all over the dry grass and set it 
alight. Flames spread at speed leaving blackened patches in their 
wake. There was no fire engine in the immediate vicinity, it had 
to come from several miles away and meanwhile neighbours were 
shouting to one another, many screaming with fear. 

“Water! Water! Bring buckets of water everybody! If it gets 
to the powder-house in the middle of the field there'll be an 
almighty explosion.” 

Even the smallest children helped. Buckets were filled from 
taps and pumps and passed from one to another along a long line 
of people at great speed. When the fire engine at last arrived the 
fire was, thankfully, out. 


Ellie loved haymaking time. The children were given rides on 
the hay-carts in turns and were able to sit under the shady trees 
with the farmers’ men and boys who were drinking their bottles of 
water or pop and eating their packed lunches. They would 
occasionally be given a sandwich or piece of cheese. When the 
hay was put into piles both girls and boys played at being soldiers 
crawling round the heaps pretending to shoot each other as they 
had heard men had done in the war against the Germans. 

Then there were the concerts. These were held in Mrs. 
Green’s shed. When Thora asked her mother if they could have 
the concerts in the shed she always allowed it because it meant 
that Thora would be under her nose, so the children set to work 
to clean out the shed and make stage space at one end and chairs 
for the audience in front of it. 

Of course there had to be a programme and it was the delight 
of the Westwood sisters to compose one and oversee the 
rehearsals and ‘costumes’, to find verses from books and 
sometimes to write them and create tunes to them. They made 
tickets and sold them to other children and some of their mothers 
for a ha’penny (half-penny) and a penny for adults, and afterwards 
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they all had a tea party with the money. 

Edna Smith was the best singer and she was chosen to be the 
butterfly. She had managed to get a yellow dress and her mother 
had made her a pair of wings. She sang a song Anna had made 
up: 

“Butterfly, butterfly, where are you going?” 

“In and out, up and down, floating over flowers, 

Over hills and over dales 

to Fairyland to see the Queen...” 
she trilled and fluttered away. Unfortunately, her wings were so 
big they caught in the door and she fell and tore her dress. How 
the audience laughed, Mrs. Warrell's neighbour, Mrs. Tomkins, 
louder than anybody. She didn’t laugh though when her daughter 
brought home the dress that she’d lent to the ‘butterfly’, for her 
mother to wash and mend! 

The old Lime Kilns was a favourite place to play and to pick 
wild flowers and blackberries. The kilns were part of the remains 
of a disused early nineteenth century blast furnace and works. 
The pumping-engine room was the outside wash-house of a 
cottage and another part had been converted into a row of 
dwellings. The name ‘The Furnace’ was now the postal address. 

Over the disused kilns, which were near to the new canal, 
grass and bushes and wild flowers grew and the children had 
burrowed into the layer of soil over the top and made a ‘chute’ to 
slide down into the ‘caves’ underneath. Here the girls and their 
playmates pretended to be at the ‘Wakes’ or played at being 
cave-dwellers. Some of the children genuinely thought these had 
been the homes of the ‘Ancient Brits.’ They gnawed at ‘pig-nuts’ 
and ate ‘sweet-meat’. These were the roots and leaves of plants 
which they had dug up and collected and washed in the stream 
nearby. 
Billy Larkin had made himself a ‘dandy’ which he called ‘Tom 
Mix’ for he was an avid fan of the famous cowboy. This was 
made from a wooden box and perambulator wheels. He used it 
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to earn pocket-money to take him on the train to the picture- 
house (the “fleapit’ it was unjustly termed) three miles away. The 
return train fare was tuppence (twopence), the same to go in and 
a penny bar of chocolate was a must. 

Billy would give the kids a ride in his dandy for a ha’penny. 
Unfortunately, he also collected ‘hoss muck’ (horse manure) in it 
and didn’t clean it out properly so none of the girls would ride in 
it, even when they had a ha’ penny to spare. 

Thora Green wasn’t allowed to play on the lime kilns and 
seldom wore playing clothes. One day she crept away from her 
eagle-eyed mother to join them all and was persuaded by Billy to 
ride in his dandy. She was dismayed when she got out and 
realised that her nice blue dress was soiled and smelly. 

“I never want to ride in your dirty stinking box again!” she 
shrieked, tears running down her cheeks. Ellie knew she was 
crying with fear at the punishment she would get when she got 
home. 

Billy chased after her, angry at what she had called his 
precious dandy. Poor Thora fell and tore her dress and went 
running home in tears. 

“You'll get it now, Billy,” Charlie DRIES warned. “Her dad’ll 
give you a black eye.” 

“Just let him touch me,” shouted Billy putting up his fists, 
“he'll get some of this.” 

Ellie noticed though, that he went all the way round the 
spinney to get home so that he wouldn’t have to pass the Greens’ 
house! 

The lime kilns was a good place to rehearse the plays the girls 
wrote. They would take with them the dressing-up clothes from 
the box at home. Some of the characters looked weird, especially 
as they had bright red spots on their cheeks acquired from 
rubbing off the paint from old book covers, unaware they could 
have been poisoned. 

One day they heard clapping and realised they had an audience 
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of one. A strange man with a curly black beard was sitting on a 
three-legged stool eating bread and cheese which he was cutting 
up with a pen-knife. His old jacket seemed to be much too big 
for him. The eleven children grouped round him asking him 
questions. 

“En yer com’ for t’ live ’ere, mister?” 

“Oh, I come from time to time. Now and then between 
adventures.” 

“Adventures!” The word was breathed in awed chorus. 

“En yer travelled far then, mister?” 

“Have I travelled far? On my last adventure I was on a ship 
when a great storm arose. Thunder and lightning, and huge 
waves tossed our vessel around like a cork. We lost our masts 
and our ship started to leak.” 

The bearded man told how he and his mates were castaways 
on a desert island and would have starved to death had they not 
found food and necessities on an old wreck. He told them how 
they found a map which guided them to a treasure chest and how 
men fought over the silver and gold and jewels. He told them of 
a man with a peg-leg and a parrot which swore, perched on his 
shoulder, 

“In the East Indies,” he went on, “we landed on an island and 
suddenly the ground started to move and it turned out that we 
were on the back of a whale.” 

“Oo-er! What ’appened next, mister?” They hung on his 
words. 

The keen blue eyes narrowed and the black beard was thrust 
forward making them take a few steps backwards. 

“I dived into the roaring sea and struggled for my life. Then a 
great mountainous wave threw me on to an island. Here I found 
a horse grazing and men came up from a hole in the ground and 
took me down to a deep cave...” the dramatic voice went on and 
on to the exciting end of his story. 

The tales sounded familiar to Ellie and her sisters for they 
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possessed several adventure books, Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, 
Sinbad the Sailor and others, given to them by Dad’s relatives, but 
they still enjoyed the Adventure Man’s narration. 

When they told their mother she said sharply that they had been 
warned about talking to strangers. 

“Oh, but there were lots of children there,” Anna protested. 

“And it was very interesting,” Katie supported her. 

Eleanor said no more. You couldn’t take away their pleasure 
by making them fearful. You could only make them aware of the 
dangers and trust them. 

She was horrified to learn later that in spite of his education (or 
because of it?) the stranger’s ‘adventures’ were a prison cell where 
he was sent from time to time for theft! 


The gang of children had a regular companion in Jasper, the 
Witch Cat. He was huge, totally black, and his coat shone like a 
well-polished cauldron. They loved Jasper but he was not 
tolerated by some of the older folk because he belonged to an 
elderly woman who lived in an isolated cottage. Poor Jasper. He 
was regarded with suspicion because his owner was thought to be 
a witch, but Mam said it was nonsense. At one time she used to 
profess to be able to predict the future for gullible people who 
gave her money but now she preferred to be left alone and refused 
all offers of friendship and help. It was true that if you stopped to 
listen at her cottage, you could hear some weird noises coming 
from inside. 

One day, a small crowd was looking up into a tree where 
Jasper seemed to be stranded. He was mewing loudly. A youth 
started to climb the tree but his mother was bellowing for him to 
come down. 

“Yo' leave that owd witch’s cat where it is, our Joey. Th’ owd 
devil’s usin’ that cat for t’ put a curse on us all!” 

One man said she was talking a load of rubbish and she turned 
on him. 
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“What about that time Will Jacobs fell inter t’ pond on ‘is wee 
from t’pub, eh? Ay saw witch cat runnin awee wi’ an ‘undred 
other cats. Ay know’d as they pushed ‘im in. An’ then there 
were that young Johnny Chase. Ay would goo to t’fair when ‘is 
mother said ay ‘edna got goo, an’ ay tumbled inter t’ditch an lost 
all is money. Ay towd *is mother ’ow that cat were ’issin’ at ‘im 
an’ made ‘im tumble in t’ wayter.” She turned to the tree again. 
“Now com’ yo’ down, ar Joey.” | 

Her screech startled Joey. He slipped and hung in mid-air, 
yelling ‘blue murder’. Jasper edged his way along the branch, ran 
down Joey’s body and streaked away home to the cottage. 

“Elp, ’elp!” Joe screamed hoarsely. “Witch's put a spell on 
me! Devil’s got me fast! I canna get down.” 

His mother was frantic. “What did I tell yer? I towd yer 
what'd ’appen.” 

Someone fetched a ladder and Joe’s jacket was unhooked 
from the branch of the tree. 

When they were older the girls discovered that the noises 
coming from the old woman’s cottage were from her horn- 
gramophone playing cracked, worn-down records. The needle 
often stuck in a groove and such sounds as ‘ee-ot, ee-ot’, 

‘arry-ee-ee, arry-ee-ee’, would go on for a long time before she 
got up to push the needle on. 


Ellie always remembered the time the ‘Blood Tub’ came to the 
village during the school holidays. Two neighbours were fighting 
because one having a leak in a pipe had turned off the water tap at 
the bottom of the shared garden path. When the three girls came 
home from an errand, the two women were rolling about in the 
lane, pulling one another's hair and swearing. 

Neighbours quarrelled over children fighting or balls going 
into gardens. Eleanor often laughed about the incident when Mrs 
Warrell approached Mr. Clayton, who in Sunday best bowler and 
watch-chain was hurrying off to a meeting. 
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“Mr. Clayton, your Jimmy’s been cloutin’ our Archie.” 

“Sorry, I’ve no time to stop now, Mrs. Warrell,” he got away 
fast, “send me a post card!” 

No doubt arguments and fighting pepped up folk’s mundane 
lives but today was more exciting than ever. A crowd had soon 
gathered round the two women, some cheering one, some the 
other, urging them on to further scratching and hair-pulling. 

The three girls couldn’t bear to see the blood and hear the 
swearing. After a whispered consultation they held up a poster 
they'd been given on the way home. 

“Look,” shouted Katie, trying to make herself heard above the 
din, “see what’s come to the village.” 

The onlookers crowded round the girls, the fighting stopped 
and everyone was agog to know what it was all about. Katie read 
out the message on the poster, that a show was coming to their 
area and a big tent was to be erected in the field opposite ‘The 
Furnace’. Plays would be enacted, in this case, “Maria Marten’ or 
‘The Murder in the Red Barn’. This was of great interest, the sort 
of story they'd read in some family journals, but to see it acted in 
front of their eyes- well, that would be something, for it was a 
REAL murder that had been committed many years before by a 
man named William Corder to silence the poor girl who was 
expecting his baby. 

The whole concern was called ‘The Blood Tub’ by some of the 
older village men. Each year it came to the mining village on its 
way touring round with different plays, “The Face at the Window’, 
‘East Lynne’. Such titles as ‘Dirty Work at the Crossroads’ and 
‘The Fatal Sin of the Sewer-man’s Daughter’ were heard too, but 
the girls wondered whether they were just jokes? A phrase, 
supposedly from one of the plays, was going round the place too, 
accompanied by melodramatic gestures, “Dead, and never called 
me mother!” Certainly local people had a great sense of humour. 

The shows cost one shilling admittance fee, sixpence for 
children. How they all booed and hissed the villain! Saturday 
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afternoons were the youngsters’ joy. Competitions were 
organised- a different one each week- the best singer under twelve, 
the prettiest child, the one who recited a poem best. Ellie and Amy 
longed to join in but their mothers couldn’t afford the entrance 
fees. A few years later, by picking peas and potatoes and 
strawberries they were able to go to the evening shows. 

Katie and Anna had by that time gone away to work and Ellie 
and Amy went into the big tent. 

The story this evening was about a young girl from a well-off 
family who had a baby and was thrown out by her domineering 
father. | 

“Go and never darken my doors again!” he cried dramatically 
and ‘the poor pathetic girl went out into the cruel world sobbing 
with her baby wrapped in a shawl.’ 

The audience booed the father, wept for the girl, cheered and 
adored the handsome hero who saved her from the wicked villain. 

The family concern was a praiseworthy enterprise but 
sometimes for the younger ones their parents’ dedication spoiled 
their love lives. One of the daughters fell in love with a local man 
disapproved of by her parents. No way could he have trod the 
boards! 

After the show, Ellie and Amy were among a group bound for 
the local woods to hear the nightingale sing. The young couple 
were there too, a worthy escapade, for what could be more 
romantic than hearing the nightingale sing in the moonlight, stolen 
moments, clinging together? Just like one of their plays! 

The next day was Sunday so, in the morning before church, the 
two girls hurried to the field where the tent stood, hoping to get a 
glimpse of the handsome hero. They wanted to see him close at 
hand and to ask him if they could join the show and learn to act, 
quite certain that it would be a wonderful life. They hung over the 
gate patiently waiting. It was some time before a very tousled- 
headed young man and a young girl, whom they recognised as 
being on stage last evening, came out with a bowl of water and 
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started to wash their hands and faces. 

Amy and Ellie looked at one another aghast. 

“It can’t be- HIM- it CAN’T be-” they gasped. 

But it was. It was the handsome hero who had been dressed, 
first in his riding-jacket and spurs striding across the stage to 
comfort the beautiful forlorn heroine, threatening to horse-whip 
her cruel father and the wicked villain who had betrayed her, then 
later, in his swallow-tailed jacket, fully made-up. The handsome 
hero the two girls had fallen in love with last evening, now 
washing his tousled head in a bowl of water! 

Sadly, thoroughly disillusioned, they linked arms and made 
their way to church. 

Though Ellie acted with Amateur Dramatic Societies many 
times afterwards, she never forgot that feeling of disappointment. 
Yet the experience, she had to admit, was a good lesson in life, 
similar to the one when she was only three when she thought 
she’d found a sweet under Grandma’s table and it tasted horrid. 
Mam said it illustrated the truth of the old adage, ‘All that glitters 
is not gold’. 


At Easter, Council School children were generally allowed a 
week's holiday. Good Friday was to many church and chapel 
people a sacred day when they ate fish instead of meat. 
On Easter Monday breakfast was special at the Westwood 
home. One boiled egg each, and a coloured one at that! 
“T want a pink one.” 
“The blue one’s mine.” 
“Oh, and where’s your manners then?” 
“Please Mam.” 
But how did hens lay coloured eggs? It was Mam’s secret for 
along time. A tiny pinch of powdered dye in the water in the 
saucepan on the fire and the patience to boil each egg separately 
to make the shells different colours. 
On Sundays most local families had a good cooked midday 
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meal. Ellie knew that mother was hard-pushed to provide one but 
somehow she always managed it. Few mothers went out to work. 
There were not many jobs for married women and usually families 
took up all their time. Those who did work slaved for what were 
termed the ‘upper-classes’ who lived in big houses, going daily to 
collect and return laundry superbly washed and ironed, for a mere 
pittance. Or maybe as daily helps, commonly called ‘chars’. 

Some very lucky ones even got the appellation ‘char-LADY’ from 
their employers! 

Eleanor economised and boosted her family’s health by 
producing from the wild herbs and fruit she and her children 
picked at the end of the summer holidays. She made ‘pop’ from 
nettles and a plant she called ‘Erriff which the youngsters called 
‘Bobby-buttons’. It had ‘bobbles’ and tiny hooks on. When you 
threw a stem at someone it clung to their clothes. Eleanor would 
boil these plants in a big saucepan, then the liquid was strained off 
and laid aside with a little yeast on top and eventually poured into 
bottles. Sometimes there would be a bang (often during the 
night) and a cork would fly off. Then they would have to hurry 
down to save the pop from running away. 

Mam made blackberry vinegar for coughs and colds, 
blackberry jam and elderberry wine. She bought the cheapest cuts 
of meat to make big pans of stew to last for two days. She made 
stock from bones for soups and stews. One day she sent Anna 
and Ellie to the butcher’s for a pound of belly-pork. What a 
terrible ordeal that proved to be for them. ‘Belly’ sounded a 
dreadful word to utter, not used by young ladies. 

“I’m not going in, you'll have to go in and ask for it.” 

“No, you.” 

“No, you.” 

It sounded like an argument from Ellie’s Sunday School prize 
book, ‘What Katy Did’ by an American lady, Susan Coolidge... 
‘Katy did.. Katy didn’t... She did... She didn’t, Did, Didn’t.’ The 
girl’s argument went on for a long time until the butcher came out 
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and asked them if they wanted anything as he was closing for lunch 
and they said it quickly together. 

“A pound of - belly-pork, please.” 

To their surprise the butcher didn’t turn a hair. They might 
have been asking for a pound of sausages! 

During the holidays too the children helped to peg rugs from 
old garments which they cut into small strips. This kept them 
occupied, if not quiet, especially when they couldn’t play outside. 
For the base of the rugs, Mam bought hessian bags, which had 
contained sugar, and washed them. They cost threepence each 
from the grocer. She cut the seams and straightened them out and 
after the pegging was finished another bag was stitched on to the 
backs to make them more durable. The pegs were sharpened 
clothes-pegs smoothed down. These rugs lasted for many years, 
were colourful and warm and cost just a few pence. 

The puddings Mam made were cheap ones. If they had a fire in 
the grate, sago and rice puddings would cook slowly in the oven 
for an hour. Stale bread was used up for bread puddings which 
tasted delicious with a sprinkle of dried fruit, suet, brown sugar 
and custard. Spotted dog made with flour and suet and a few 
currants and wrapped in a cloth (a boiled-white piece of an old 
pillow-slip or sheet) would be simmered on the hob. If there was 
no money for suet, self raising-flour and water rolled into a ‘barmy 
dumpling’ and dropped into boiling water in a saucepan would rise 
and lift the lid to fill empty stomachs. Ellie thought it was lovely 
when they had treacle or jam to put on top. Sometimes Mam 
would make pastry with flour and lard and water, mould it into flat 
squares and brown them in a frying pan. Then they were cut 
through the middle and spread with margarine. These were 

Eleanor’s improvised girdle-cakes and they were soon ‘bolted’. 
- Mam used her Singer treadle sewing machine constantly. It 
proved to be the best wedding present she had received. She made 
pinafores, frocks and petticoats, knickers and shirts and even little 
suits for Lukie out of remnants of material bought cheaply at sales 
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or junk-stalls. She knitted lacy white socks with elastic tops and 
gloves and tams and even dresses occasionally, from old woollen 
garments she had unravelled. She would steam the wool and roll 
it into tight balls to take out the kinks and make it look new again. 

Economising in this way Eleanor was able to be at home when 
her children returned from school, to listen to their daily 
happenings, to advise them and keep an eye on them as much as 
possible. 

After Dad died Mam had to take on the jobs he used to do, 
painting and decorating, even ceilings and plastering, so keen was 
she to have everything looking nice. Ellie wished her mother 
could have seen the letter the colliery sent after she died in her 
eighty-second year, sympathising with the family and saying that 
she had been one of their best tenants, for she always did her best 
to cope with emergencies. 

One night after it had been raining heavily for some days, the 
water came up to the door and all the family had to get up and 
keep ladling it away through the dark wet night until the rain 
ceased and there was no longer a risk of it seeping into the house. 
Luckily, it was during the holidays, so no school next day. If you 
stayed away from school a man called ‘Captain’ came to the 
house to enquire the reason, for some girls and boys were kept at 
home to help with the chores and a few played truant. 


Every summer as a reward for singing at the Anniversary and 
helping raise money for the upkeep of the church, the children had 
a ‘Treat’. They congregated in the club-room of the Navigation 
Inn. Ellie would stand and gaze at the tables laid with white 
cloths and plates of wafer thin sandwiches of meat-paste and 
salmon with real butter. Such luxury! There were several ladies 
there from the Mother’s Union and the Band of Hope, wearing 
hats and spotless aprons, pouring out cups of sweet, milky tea: 
from a large urn. There were dainty little cakes to eat after the 
sandwiches had all gone. Then off they all went to a large field 
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opposite the new Crescent estate called the ‘Rabbit Holes’ to play 
games and run races. It was a great pleasure to them all when the 
old vicar consented to be the ‘farmer’ and they all joined hands 
round him and sang:- 

‘The farmer’s in his den, the farmer’s in his den, 

I-O-canary-O, the farmer’s in his den. 

The farmer takes a wife, the farmer takes a wife...’ 
and how proud Ellie felt when she was chosen by him to be the 
‘child’. Then they sang, ‘The child takes a nurse’, and she chose 
Mr.Charters and made everybody laugh. Mr. Charters chose a 
big strong boy to be the ‘dog’ and they all came in and patted his 
back, singing, ‘We all pat the dog...’ 

Ellie remembered how, when she was five, the vicar walked up 
and down the aisle preaching to the children. She couldn't 
understand all the big words he was using so she watched his 
boots moving under his long cassock. As he knelt down on the 
altar steps afterwards, Ellie was still staring at his boots and now 
the soles were upturned. When she got home Mam asked what 
she had learned in church that morning. 

“The vicar’s boots need mending,” she had replied. 

There were prizes for winners of races. It was fun to see the 
competitors trying to run with legs tied together, or in a sack, or 
with an egg in their spoons. | 

Ellie and Amy came first in the sack race but they fell over at 
the tape and Amy suffered a sprained ankle. She was taken into a 
nearby house and they put her leg into a bowl of cold water. She 
said she wouldn’t have minded if it had happened in school-time 
because now she wouldn’t be able to stay away from school. 

Each child was given a big bag of sweets and nuts. Amy was 
consoled for her injury by getting two bags. 


6/7 






The well-heeled Father Christmas ~* 
I see today 

is smarter than the one I saw 
yesterday, 

when my father dear 
(soon to die) 
in myriad-coloured sparkling snow, 
he and I, 
through bright shop-windows saw 
Santa’s toes 
peeping through his broken boots. 

















With my nose 
pressed to the window-pane, 
I asked Dad why, 
for surely Santa’s rich? 
His reply 
in memory I have treasured long, 
“Poor old guy, 
climbing chimneys wears out 
even Santa’s toes 
but, little one, good deeds 
a kind heart shows, 
so who cares how old or torn 
the clothes 
that Father Christmas wears?” / 
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Christmas was special. Ellie could feel excitement in the air as 
soon as November was turned over on the calendar to December. 
Then they started crossing off the days. 

The big secret was that Harold, who lived at the bottom of the 
hill, was going to make a wooden scooter for Lukie and nobody 
must breathe a word to him or it wouldn’t be a surprise. To get a 
present for Mam and each other, they would need to go round 
carol-singing from door to door for a few evenings before 
Christmas Day. 

On Christmas Eve Mam plucked the cockerel, bought from the 
farmer-milkman, and burned off the pin-feathers. The cake had 
been baked the week before and just needed to have the marzipan 
put on and the icing in pink and white with ‘Merry Christmas’ 
piped on top. Sometimes when she could afford it, Mam mixed 
desiccated coconut with the icing and it tasted lovely. 

The two puddings, in which were hidden silver ‘joeys’ 
(threepenny bits), had been boiled for hours in the kitchen copper 
some weeks ago, so now there were mincepies, stuffing and jellies 
to be prepared. Ellie and her sisters and Lukie all helped and then 
were allowed to clean out the dishes before washing them up. 
Then it was time to hang up the stockings over the mantelpiece 
for Santa Claus before going to bed. 

It was at such times as these that Katie would begin to cry and 
set all their tears flowing. Mam would put her arms round all of 
them and hold them together until they felt better. Katie, 
generally so tough, had as great a love for Dad as the rest of 
them. They all missed him so very much. Both Katie and Anna 
remembered better than Ellie when Dad took them to see Father 
Christmas as he sat in the huge plate-glass shop window, a Santa 
Claus who had holes in the toes of his boots. When they asked 
why, Dad said he had worn them out climbing down and up 
chimneys. And what did it matter what people wore, he said, as 
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long as they were loving and giving. 

Ellie knew there wasn’t really a Santa Claus. Few children 
there believed in him after school age. If they mentioned him at 
school they were laughed at by the other kids. Some of them _ 
didn’t get much for Christmas other than an apple, an orange, 
perhaps a ‘tanner’ (sixpenny piece) or a ‘thre’ penny-joey’ and 
penny bar of chocolate or -rarely- nothing at all. Their dreams 
were never realised, so why believe in Santa Claus? If a new pair 
of shoes or shirt was due to them, they might get that for a 
Christmas present but they all knew it was your Mam who'd 
scratched and scraped to afford clothes. 

Charlie Aymes was disgusted with the bar of soap pushed into 
his stocking that year. He swopped it for a little lad’s pop-gun 
but his mother made him take it back to the boy again. 

This year it began to snow in the early days of the month and 
when the snow melted, the brook at the bottom of the hill 
overflowed yet again and flooded the dwellings nearby. There 
were no carpets in any of the houses but water covered the brick 
floors and linoleum and damaged the furniture. Ellie was worried 
about Lukie’s scooter getting spoiled in Harold’s house but he 
said it was all right and he brought it along, painted green, on 
Christmas Eve. The family looked at it in amazement. It was so 
big it would be much higher than Lukie’s little head. They didn’t 
tell Harold that, of course. Eleanor simply paid the four shillings 
he asked and gave him another sixpence in pennies and 
ha’ pennies for he’d been to a lot of trouble and they were 
grateful. When he’d gone though, their straight faces cracked 
into laughter, having visions of poor little Lukie hanging on to the 
handles and his feet not touching the ground! So the scooter had 
to be put away for another Christmas and the girls ran errands 
and minded babies to get money for a little wooden engine they’d 
seen in a shop window. 

It was some years before Lukie was big enough to ride that 
scooter and he got an enormous amount of pleasure from it too. 
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Unfortunately, (or as it turned out, it was fortunate because it 
caused a great deal of fun) it was ridden so continuously that the 
wooden wheels eventually wore down and became oval in shape. 
Lukie and his friends really enjoyed riding it like that as 1t went 
wob-wob-wobble all the way down the lane and not many 
scooters did that. It was certainly a ‘Harold’s 1066 Special’ as it 
came to be called. 

Fellman’s shop looked like fairyland to the children. The 
Fellmans had fastened strings down the window with bits of 
cotton wool at intervals to represent snow, strings of tinsel 
sparkled in the light of the oil-lamp hung from the ceiling. What 
treasures there were inside. Sixpenny dolls in pretty dresses - with 
shoes on their feet and straw hats - big baby dolls, coloured 
lanterns, small manicure sets, a small dolls’ house with furniture 
inside for some lucky, lucky child, a little dulcimer with hammers, 
coloured beads to make your own necklace and oh, so much 
more. 

Charlie Aymes, Harry Thomson, Amy Grantham and the three 
Westwood girls went ‘guising’ two days before Christmas. 
Charlie was wearing a tattered cape and German helmet which his 
father had brought back from the war which ended in 1918. 
Harry had on his Dad’s old check cap and worn-out suit with 
sleeves and the bottoms of the trousers rolled up several times. 
The four girls had brought out their dressing-up clothes and 
looked like diminutive, rather ragged, old-fashioned adults. 

“Come on.” Harry, the eldest, picked up his flickering lantern. 
“Shops’ll be shut afore we can buy anythink.” 

The others reluctantly turned from pushing their noses against 
the fascinating shop window. Off they went, slipping and sliding 
in the snow, over the railway-line and past the spinney, keeping 
their distance from the cottage among the trees - the haunted 
cottage! The locals said that nobody had lived in it for many 
years, ever since the owner died. Katie had exaggerated with 
relish the story she’d heard that his wife had left him and, though 
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some of the locals whispered that he’d murdered her and never 
been brought to justice, though no body was found. Now the 
ghost of the ‘White Lady’ roamed about the trees after dark. 

The children went from door to door singing carols. If they 
were asked inside, as sometimes happened, especially at the 
bigger houses, they would do their ‘guising’ piece, or sing, or 
both, as requested. If a dog barked, they ran away, and 
sometimes the singing ceased in the middle of a line when they 
were overcome with giggling. 

They found the public houses to be the most profitable places 
just before they returned home, for the mellowed drinkers were 
feeling more generous by that time. 

“Com’ on in an let’s ’ev a lewk at yer. By gum yer lewk a 
foyne set o’ toffs, be blowed if yer dunna. It’s perlite on yer for t’ 
tern up in yer Sunday best. Tek cap round and mind yer dunna 
spill th’ dosh.” 

They sang carol after carol (as far as they knew the words) 
and ended up with their ‘guising’ routine. The words were right 
or wrong and hardly in keeping with their ragged appearance but 
bellowed out with confidence all the same. 

‘A room a room, my gallants, a room. 
A room to let me in 
For I’m not one of the ragged folk 

When the little gang started for home the snow was falling 
thick and fast, obscuring their view. They had to hang on to one 
another. 

“Way’d better goo an shelter in t’ owd cottage o’er theer,” 
Harry said as they were passing the spinney. 

Although they were shivering with cold, Harry's suggestion 
made the others gasp with horror. He was a newcomer to the 
village. How could he know what terrors the cottage held after 

“No, we shall all be murdered by the ghost!” even the daring 
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Katie shuddered but Harry was already slithering towards it. 
“Come back, come back!” they shrieked but he kept going. 
They watched him but none dare follow and as he approached 

the rickety gate a white figure loomed up before him, slowly, 

drunkenly to a standing position. Ellie’s heart was beating in her 
ears as loud as Lukie’s drum as the ghost moved towards him, 
flinging out its arms and moaning eerily 

“Harry, come away, come away!” they all screamed but were 
quite unable to run off and leave him to face the peril alone. 
Neither dare they go and help him. And then— and then— they 

saw the ‘thing’ throw it’s arms around Harry and hang on grimly. 

“Come and help,” shouted the brave boy and slowly they all 
moved forward and saw that the figure was no longer white. All 
the snow had fallen away and he was a man, not a ghost at all. 

How strange it was that the gang until now had been cold and 
miserable and struggling through the snow, but found enough 
strength to support Sir David home all the way to the Hall, and 
what a reception they received when they got there! They stood 
by the kitchen fire while the doctor came and went and Sir David 
was safely in bed and their guising clothes were dry. Someone 
was sent to tell their parents where they were and then, warm and 
happy by a blazing log fire, the children tucked into mince-pies 
and sweets and warm drinks. 

Ellie never forgot that scene. The huge Christmas tree in the 
comer, sparkling under pretty lantern lights with a myriad of 
colours. She had never seen one so big before. The decorations - 
real ones, as she told Mam later, not ones like the streamers they 
made with coloured paper, the holly and the mistletoe and ivy and 
pretty paper parcels under the tree. Goggle-eyed, they were 
allowed to choose any present they liked from the tree and were 
driven home in a big black car. Besides all that, they had one-and- 
sevenpence each to spend on presents from their carol-singing for 
they had collected nine-shillings-and-sixpence altogether. 
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Early one morning during the Christmas holidays Ellie was 
awakened by someone banging at the door. It sounded really 
urgent. 

She heard Mam go down and unbolt the door and then she 
heard someone sobbing and a voice she recognised as belonging 
to Mrs. Denvil. 

“Oh, dear God, what am I going to do, Eleanor? He’s 
gone....” | 

Ellie sat on the stairs rubbing her sleepy eyes. 

It was some time before Mam could make out that Mr. 
Mystery, her lodger, had vanished with the woman's savings and 
jewellery. 

“He promised to marry me,” Mrs. Denvil sobbed, “and now 
he’s gone and took my precious things and never a note has he 
left for me....” 

Eleanor advised notifying the police at once. 

“Oh, but I can’t do that,” Ellie heard the woman gasp. “I 
couldn’t have Booboo put in prison.” 

“But you must report it, Alice. I know how you feel if the 
relationship has gone that far but this man could go around doing 
it to other women.” 

Ellie wondered what a relation ship was? It must have sailed a 
long way away. Is that where Mr. Mystery had gone, on the ship? 

“Don’t you want your property recovered?” Mam was asking 
Mrs. Denvil, “the things you said you treasured because your 
husband gave them to you?” 

The woman took up a great deal of Eleanor's time that 
morning but she managed to persuade her after a lot of argument 
to report the horrid man to the police. She finally agreed and 
went away weeping. 

Then Katie and Anna, who had crept down on hearing the 
noise, told Mam about the day Mr. Mystery was talking to Ellie 
after school. She surprised them with her shocked reaction to 
something they had thought not important and had forgotten. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me at once?” she cried angrily. Then it 
seemed that seeing their frightened faces made her lower her 
voice. “You must always tell me about the people you meet and 
the things that happen to you, like I tell you things. I’m not only 
your mother I’m your friend. We must always talk to one another 
and help each other. Most people we meet are good and kind but 
a few are not, and they could harm us. You must all promise not 
to talk to strangers or accept sweets from them. You see what 
has happened to poor Mrs. Denvil. The man was a thief.” 

Solemnly they nodded their heads but that wasn’t enough for 
their mother. 

“Promise. All of you. One day you will understand why it is 
so important.” 


In one of the houses lived a woman everyone knew as Cora, 
who had brought gifts to the Westwoods each Christmas since 
Dad died. This year, a bottle of Evening in Paris perfume and 
Icilma Face Powder Leaves in a booklet for Eleanor. 

“What do I do with the booklet?” Mam asked, puzzled. 

“You tear a leaf out to powder your face.” Cora explained . 

“If I ever have time,” Eleanor laughed. 

There was a manicure set in a velvet-lined box for Katie, seven 
pretty handkerchiefs arranged in a box with a day of the week 
written on each for Anna, a Bagatelle game for Lukie. You had 
to pull a string to shoot a ball round the box to try to make it ring 
a bell and drop into the highest numbered hole. Ellie was 
delighted to get a small baby doll wearing a pink knitted dress and 
knickers. The children hugged Cora and Mam gave her the cake 
she always made for her, with pink icing and a silver bell on it. 

Cora’s past life was as much a mystery as that of Mr. Mystery 
himself. Some said she was a widow, others that she had never 
been married. She told Eleanor that her husband had left her with 
two children in nineteen-twenty but, whatever folk said about her, 
she worried not a jot. 
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On certain nights during the year, Cora would be seen looking 
up at the sky, her black, beady eyes shining like the buttons on her 
boots, strong bare brown arms upstretched as if she wondered 
why a new moon came so regularly, gradually increased to the 
size of her bronze warming-pan (as she described it) and then 
faded slowly away. Now here it was again like a slice of melon, 
but not to be admired through the window because that would 
bring bad luck. So she walked down the garden path to gaze at 
the miracle, seemingly unaware of curtains twitching in the other 
houses, of noses poked through, and the whisperings. 

“She’s there again. New moon. Loony.” Sniggers and 
smirks. 

It was the same in the summer when she was in the garden 
digging, heeding nobody, spade in, spade out, rhythmically, 
stronger than some men, though she must be well turned forty. 

Cora planted vegetable and flower-seeds in the spring, picking 
the flowers later to proudly give away, lifting potatoes, little 
brown-skinned ones she could rub gently with a work-worn 
thumb to reveal the pearly skin inside. She gathered crinkly curly 
green cabbages, some the colour of red wine, whole and perfect, 
before the leaves could be eaten by insects. The insects were 
pretty but they mustn’t be allowed to touch her precious 
vegetables. They could go and feed elsewhere, to those who 
didn’t care, for hers were tended solicitously, raised at exactly the 
right moment, perfect for the church anniversary service, to be 
given to the hospital, and late ones for the harvest festival. 

Cora’s flowers were like children to her. She regarded her 
pansies with tenderness, purple and azure velvet, some the colour 
of the midnight sky,with yellow at the base of the petals and some 
(a chuckle would gurgle in her tough-skinned brown throat like 
water down a plug hole) some like pekes’ faces, bright-eyed and 
sulky. 

She loved colours. Every Friday she went off to market on 
her bike and came back with bags over-flowing, her legs splayed 
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out at the knees to accommodate them, as she swayed with ease 
along the uneven almost traffic-less roads, wiry black hair 
scarcely touched with grey, her scarlet scarf flying behind. 
Unladylike some said. Like a vulture, was the derogatory view of 
the more imaginative among them, perhaps inspired by the black 
hair and beaked nose. 

The children were waiting, her own healthy looking two girls 
and their hungry playmates. Not the unlucky ones forbidden by 
their parents, though they would dearly have liked to be there. 
The bags were opened eagerly. Broken biscuits as good as whole 
ones to hungry children, mint rock, tommy dodd sticks, stale 
chocolate, minced cat-meat, dog bones, soup-bones, margarine at 
five pence a pound and beef dripping, black puddings and polony, 
brawn, chitterlings and scratchings. Many second-hand books, 
for she was an avid reader. 

Cora also bought dyes galore, pale remnants, white petticoats 
and knickers, lace curtain pieces and drab covers from oddment 
stalls. Next washing-day they would be pegged outside on the 
clothes line, purple petticoats , blue and scarlet covers, deep pink 
shirts, green knickers and yellow anythings. 

Curtains twitched, there was sniggering behind hands or looks 
of disgust from the superior ones, 

If Cora knew, she showed no sign. 

The covers were for the dogs and cats. Why shouldn’t pets 
have pretty covers to lie on? See how sweet-tempered it makes 
them. 

The rest went into the big linen basket for the children to dress 
up in. What fun to be a lady, bride, or gypsy, instead of always 
being yourself. The remnants made dolls’ clothes, from peg 
dollies to the big sleeping ones passed down by grandmothers. 
Some remnants were used for patching or making patchwork 
quilts to keep the children warm. (How were the disgusted 
mothers to know their children crept in sometimes to join in the 
fun? Nobody told them.) 
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Rarely did Cora enter a neighbour’s house, just for a few 
minutes maybe, to enquire about an illness or a book borrowed, 
for she often had to give a borrower a nudge for a book to be 
returned. 

On one such occasion, Mrs.Wylde was preparing Sunday 
dinner. The fire was roaring up the chimney (as often miners’ 
fires did) to heat the living-room-cum-kitchen, and the oven at the 
side for cooking the roast and Yorkshire pudding, or ‘batter 
pudding’ as most people called it. The scrubbed wooden table in 
the middle was loaded with cooking utensils and ingredients. 
Young Tommy Wylde sat on a chair near the fire enjoying the 
warmth, engrossed in ‘Comic Cuts’ as his mother passed from 
table to oven and back, chatting to Cora, who was standing ready 
to leave at any moment. 

Then disaster struck! 

As she took the heated fat from the oven Mrs. Wylde tnpped 
over her son’s foot and spilled some of the hot fat on to his knees. 
He screamed, his mother screamed and flapped about, not 
knowing what to do. Cora turned swiftly and, in one sharp 
movement, grabbed the bag of flour from the table and emptied 
the lot over the boys knees. 

As Mrs. Wylde told neighbours many weeks later, there was 
no sign of a scar on Tommy's knees. 

“She’s a miracle-worker that Cora!” 

Eleanor was secretly more down-to-earth. She thought the 
reason it had worked so well was because the flour had 
immediately cooled and soaked up the fat. She knew this was not 
a medically recommended way of dealing with burns. It was the 
immediacy, she thought, that had worked the miracle but she kept 
her own counsel and paid tribute to Cora’s great presence of mind 
in an emergency. 

What a dear person Cora was! The Westwoods always 
remembered her with great affection. 
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GROWING UP 


One morning the milkman, a farmer who came in a horse- 
drawn cart delivering milk from cans into your own jug, told 
Eleanor about the dancing-classes being started in the farmhouse 
attic. 

“Oh, Mam, can we go, please?” asked the girls eagerly. “We 
could go potato and pea-picking to earn the money.” 

Eleanor was dubious. How she wished she had a husband to 
help her make these decisions. Though Katie was now thirteen 
and capable of looking after her sisters, it was a long way to the 
farm. The girls finally allayed her doubts by discovering that 
other girls, and some boys, living nearby, would be starting and 
they could all go together. 

After the mile or so walk, it cost sixpence each to go into the 
farmhouse and up four flights of winding stairs to the attic. It 
was a large room with ceiling sloping almost to the floor on two 
sides. The floor was very slippery because candles had been 
sliced on to it and then rubbed into it by the dancers’ feet. There 
was a zonophone to play the dance records and all three girls 
were thrilled to learn the steps of the old-time waltz to the tune of 
‘The Blue Danube’. There were several other dances, The 
Lancers, Foxtrot, Endella, Valeta, Military Two-step and Barn 
Dance. In the Excuse Me Barn Dance you changed partners 
when the music changed, and Ellie enjoyed the Lancers because 
you were picked up by the adults and swung round. 

Later on they were introduced to dances called the ‘Black 
Bottom’ and the ‘Charleston’. These really made you twist and 
turn your body and limbs and set you giggling. It was such fun. 
Some of the middle-aged ladies sitting around the room watching, 
were disgusted and said they wouldn’t come again. Still, their 
long faces weren’t really missed. Sometimes, at the end of a 
session, a party was laid on and the best thing Ellie remembered 
about these was the banana jelly. The girls had never seen or 
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tasted any before and they thought it was scrumptious. 

The word ‘scrumptious’ was one they'd culled from 
‘Schoolgirls’ Own’, a magazine which came out every week and 
which they ‘swopped’ with Amy for her ‘School Friend’. The 
stories in the former were about Fourth Form girls at a school 
called ‘Morcove’. There was Betty Barton, the capable form 
captain, Polly Linton who was always getting into trouble for her 
madcap ways ( always because she was trying to help someone, 
as she was one of the ‘good’ ones) Madge Minden the clever 
pianist, Tess Trelawney, the artist, and an aristocrat named Paula 
Creel who couldn’t roll her ‘r’s’. She would say, “Are we 
extwemely gwatified?” “Yes, wather, bah jove geals.” A remark 
repeated and remembered by young readers. Another magazine 
had a character called Bessie Bunter, sister to Billy Bunter of 
Greyfriars School who was always eating cream buns and 
sweets. 

Lukie liked to read about electricity and scientific subjects 
now he was getting older. He studied how Mam’s Singer 
Sewing Machine worked (which got him into trouble a few 
times), and how to take discarded watches and clocks to pieces. 
He was saving up every penny he could get so that he could buy 
a bicycle. This took a very long time. Lukie didn’t get his first 
second-hand bike until he was twelve years old. He achieved it 
by delivering newspapers and doing odd jobs. 

At school at the age of eleven children ‘went in for the 
scholarship’ to determine whether they attend the Girls’ or Boys’ 
Grammar or the Senior Council school. 

Ellie was excited to be going to a new school by train every 
day but the difficulty was that Mam was going to find it hard to 
afford the clothes. That first early September morning she wore 
her pink sateen dress with a black-and-white striped pinafore 
over it and button-up boots. Though you could have a hot lunch 
like the boarders if you could afford it, she took sandwiches and, 
looking clean and tidy, stood waiting in a queue to be put into 
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the class to which she had been allotted. Several bigger girls went 
by, laughing. Ellie later discovered they were boarders and a few 
pulled at the scholarship girls’ dresses making rude remarks about 
what they wore and asking what their ‘Daddies’ did for a living. 
These few daughters of professional parents who seemed happy 
to send them to boarding school out of their way, not unnaturally, 
seemed to resent ‘poor kids’ sharing their school. They were 
obviously the ones ‘with a chip on their shoulders’. 

“My Daddy pays for me to come to school,” said one of these 
boarders with a superior air. 

“Oh well, you’ve got the money then and I’ve got the brains,” 
Eileen, a smart scholarship girl retorted, and all the girls around 
started to laugh. The boarder vanished very quickly. 

Of course, they weren’t all like that, the majority were friendly 
but it was a happy day when uniforms were introduced so that all 
the girls wore navy gym slips, white blouses and black woollen 
stockings. This made Eleanor’s task more difficult though, for 
the uniform was expensive and there was still the summer uniform 
to buy, a blue dress, panama hat costing twelve shillings, brown 


stockings and shoes. The dress could have been so much cheaper — 


had she been able to make it herself but it had to be regulation 
uniform bought from certain expensive shops. 

School discipline was strict. Before prayers in the hall, when 
all the rest of the school was assembled and standing, the 
headmistress would walk to the dais with great dignity amid a 
profound silence. Any talking would incur order marks and 


punishment. Caning was never necessary. It was against the rules 


to eat or drink in the street, to take off hats or be rowdy on public 
vehicles. Prefects were elected to enforce these rules. 

Ellie thought it wonderful to be able to play hockey and netball 
and tennis, to ‘shin’ up ropes and sideways travel on the bars. 
Being small and slight she had the exhilaration of being at the top 
of the gym display but not for long, she soon grew taller. 
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In nineteen-twenty-six when Ellie was twelve, the miners who 
had been demanding more pay, decided to go on strike, and 
gradually the strike was supported by other workers and became 
national. 

A few miners still kept working and were called ‘blacklegs’ by 
the rest. One of them, a near neighbour, who said he had his wife 
and five children to think of and couldn’t afford to be on strike, 
made his way to the colliery across the big field behind the houses 
escorted by two policemen for protection. The Leicester City 
police had come into the area to reinforce the local bobbies and 
were billeted in the Drill Hall. 

One sunny day, Ellie and friends stood at a distance watching 
as a huge crowd of strikers and supporters lined the road from the 
colliery gates to bottom of the hill, shouting abuse at those who 
had dared to go to work. Many policemen were there trying to 
keep the peace. It was an ugly scene that spoiled the sunshine of 
the day. One bold striker fought with and knocked off a 
policeman's helmet. He was taken away shouting curses, to 
eventually land in prison for six months, while his elderly mother 
watched in a state of collapse, moaning that they were taking 
away her only support. 

Miners’ children were each allowed a new pair of shoes. On 
the day that a man came round to examine their footwear to see 
who needed a new pair, Tommy and Enid Wylde were wearing 
new ones bought by their mother only the day before. 

“To get my kids new shoes ah’d been scratchin’ and scrapin’ 
for weeks and goin’ wi’out food mesen,” she told neighbours in 
an aggrieved voice, “an’ what ‘appens, eh? T’other kids all get a 
new pair, all except my two. Iti inna fair. If ah’d a-known, they'd 
a-gone to schewl in their owd ‘uns.” 

Ellie thought that very sad. 

Meals were provided for miners’ children and although 
Eleanor had been trying to manage on such a small amount for 
years, when Lukie went with a playmate hoping to get a meal one 
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day, he came back home crying. 
“They won't let me in with Bobbie, Mam,” he said, “the 
woman said I couldn’t have a meal. I’m not a miner’s child.” 


Hiking was fashionable in the nineteen-twenties and thirties. 
There were pictures in the newspapers of Marlene Dietrich 
wearing trousers and groups of women hiking in shorts. 

One day, Anna and Ellie were staying in Birmingham and 
determined they would walk from there to visit Tamworth Castle. 
They started at seven o’clock in the morning and walked fifteen 
miles, scorning to accept lifts that were offered on the way. 
There was no time to visit the Castle when they reached 
Tamworth as they wanted to get back before dark so they started 
for Birmingham straight away. They were so weary and footsore 
when they got there they just flopped down and slept for twelve 
hours. 


Katie left school when she was fourteen. Unfortunately for 
her and Anna and many other children there had been no chance 
of trying for the scholarship as the scheme had not reached the 
area then. As there was little work to be obtained in that small 
mining village, Katie went to live with Eleanor’s sister and family 
and worked in a shoe factory in Leicester. She really stirred 
things up when she came home on holiday dressed in the very 
latest fashion. Females could now show their legs in knee-length 
skirts. Hair was bobbed, bingled, shingled or Eton cropped. Flat 
chests, low-waisted dresses and long cigarette-holders were now 
‘in’. With her feather toque and three inch high-heeled shoes with 
bow-ties and showing a pair of shapely legs in pure silk stockings, 
Kate looked like a film star. She was a sensation and she loved it. 

“By ‘r Leddy, if it inna young Katie Westwood!” Mrs. Warrell 
was needing spectacles by now but buying even such essentials 
was an impossibility. Money was still scarce. 

“Just yo’ lewk at ‘er ‘ales!” cried Archie. (Heels were ‘ales’ 
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and days were ‘dees’, such was the contrariness of the dialect). 

Archie had never before seen anyone walking in heels as high 
as Katie's and his amazement delighted her. She was now 
demanding to be called Kate instead of Katie. With her outgoing 
personality and those shapely legs, Kate was soon modelling 
shoes for the factory. 


Anna’s loveliness was recognised when she was chosen to lead 
the annual gala procession in a nearby town, seated on a vehicle 
surrounded by fruit and flowers. Later she went to work in 
Birmingham and there met and married an ambitious young man 
who was studying for a degree. Anna travelled all over the world 
with her husband. He was eventually awarded the CBE and so 
Anna and her daughter went to Buckingham Palace with him to 
receive it. 


Ellie would have liked to train for the theatre but there were 
no drama schools near nor money to attend them. Jobs were hard 
to come by and she needed to earn her living. After a long search 
she went into a dress shop. The normal wage was five shillings 
for an apprentice but she was offered twelve-and-sixpence. The 
hours were long, being, Mondays and Tuesdays from nine until 
six, Wednesdays half-day until one, till seven on Thursdays, 
Fridays eight, and Saturdays nine until nine. She had to walk 
three miles each way as there were so few buses and she couldn’t 
afford a bicycle yet. She often laughed about it afterwards, saying 
the exercise kept her slim. At least Sunday was a day off. 

The owner’s wife was an elderly woman who could turn on 
the charm to pander to her better-off ‘clients’ as she called them, 
and always expected her counter-hands to sell by endeavouring to 
push goods on to customers. She was often in the shop quietly 
watching when assistants were serving and unaware of her 


One day Ellie was trying to sell a hat to a customer and 
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patiently brought out one hat after another, but was in the end 
unsuccessful. The missus walked out of the shadows as the 
customer walked out of the shop. 

“Miss Westwood,” her tone was severe, “did you sell that 
person a hat?” 

“You know I didn’t,” Ellie replied, flustered by her prolonged 
efforts with a customer she suspected hadn’t wanted a hat in the 
first place, and cross that she had been secretly checked. “There 
was nothing we had that suited her.” 

“Then you should have called me,” snapped the old lady, no 
doubt angry that a mere assistant dared to speak to her like that, 
and perhaps even more furious because the other girls had heard. 
“I (accent on the I) could have sold her a hat in a very short 
time.” 

Yes and very likely one that wouldn’t have suited her, thought 
Ellie, and once she'd taken it out of the shop, there was no way 
the missus would have changed it. It’s a wonder the village 
people ever come into the place, she thought, but then, of course, 
it was ‘the class’ who were the bigger part of the owner’s 
‘clientele’, the ones she metaphorically fell over backwards to 
please. It was a joke among the staff that her husband kept out 
of her way for as long as possible in the men’s department. 

It was laughable to the counter-hands some time later to see 
the old lady’s chagrin when her precious spoilt son fell for one of 
the assistants. When he asked her out she turned him down. 
How dared she? 

Seeing that she was getting nowhere in that situation, Ellie 
had been attending a business school to learn shorthand and 
typing and the comptometer on her only afternoon off. As soon 
as she was sufficiently proficient she managed to get a job and 
handed in her notice, glad to be earning a higher wage. 

In this first office job, Ellie had to take dictation from Mr. 
Round, and how well the name suited him for he was a small 
rotund man with short fat legs and a red face. Ellie was acutely 
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embarrassed when sitting beside him to feel his hand wandering 
over her knees. What could she do? She was at a loss how to 
deal with such a situation. If she complained, would she be 
believed and also, might she not lose her job? It had been hard to 
come by. 

She confided in Lois, an outgoing typist in her late twenties 
who came from the East End of London and had worked in 
various cities. Lois was very amused and especially by Ellie 
wondering what to do. She whispered a few words of advice in 
her ear. 

The next time it happened Ellie jumped up from her chair with 
a scream that echoed through the general office to reach the 
Managing Director’s and brought him and his secretary and all 
the others around to see what was the matter. 

“There’s a mouse under there somewhere,” she cried. “I felt 
it crawling up my leg!” 

A search revealed nothing and wasted time during which Mr. 
Round looked decidedly uneasy as he licked his lips and bit his 
fingers. Before going back to his office, the Managing Director 
gave him a long suspicious look. It didn’t happen again. 


Ellie cast about for ways to obtain extra cash, always aware of 
what Mam had sacrificed to send her to a secondary school. The — 
local newspaper was running a competition for a county queen 
and friends asked why not send a photograph? There was, as 
well as cash prizes, a holiday at Butlins in Skegness and lucky 
Ellie went with five other finalists to the seaside. At school she 
and her sisters had often heard other children talking about their 
annual holiday at Blackpool or Skegness and she’d thought 
enviously, why can’t we go to the seaside? This was the first 
time she’d ever seen the sea and perhaps it had been worth 
waiting for. Fascinated, she stood watching the ripples full of 
bright sunshine swirl towards where she stood on the sands until 
the water covered her bare feet and she had to run back. Now 
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she understood better sea poems written by John Masefield which 
still remained in her memory from school. She thought how 
wonderful to have been privileged to learn poems so that she 

~could recall the words at times like this when she could compare 
her own feelings to the poet’s. Perhaps if I try hard I could make 
up poems and stories myself, she thought, not so good, of course, 
but I could try. 

For a festival queen competition Ellie travelled alone. Mother 
had made her a very elegant long white crepe dress with looped 
sleeves lined with blue. When she reached the hall and went into 
the cloakroom she saw that other entrants had their mothers or 
aunts with them. They were smoothing down the girls’ dresses, 
arranging their hair ornaments and kiss curls and whispering 
encouraging words. Ellie stood in the doorway for a while 
watching. What chance have I among all these girls? she thought, 
and picking up her coat and bag, made for the outer door again. 
A reporter (as she later discovered) took her arm. 

“Are you lost? Come with me, I'll show you the way.” He 
went with her, obtained a ticket for her coat and then led her to 
the dance hall. Ellie knew she wasn’t especially good looking but 
had heard that personality and deportment counted a great deal. 
After all, hadn’t she achieved three stripes at school for 
deportment? It was embarrassing walking round and round that 
huge hall with hundreds of people watching and encouraging the 
entrants they knew, but Ellie got used to it and tried to smile, 
even though she had no one special to smile at. Then she saw the 
reporter waving and beamed at him. Afterwards, while they 
counted the public votes she sat alone but was soon joined by the 
young reporter, who got her a drink and was most kind. To her 
amazement (but, he said, not to his) she won by over a hundred 
votes. 

The prize was a week’s stay in the town and a gift at every 
shop she was taken into during the week. She opened a whist 
drive, attended an ox-roasting, was asked to sing with a band, 
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sold balloons for charity and made a speech at a dinner in her 
honour, which she would never have thought she could have 
done. A baby born during the week was named after her and she 
met Gracie Fields, Elsie Carlisle, Billy Merrin, Temme, the cross 
channel swimmer, and film star Jimmy Godden. The wonderful 
thing was that she was able to take a whole five pound note and 
a big basket of fruit and flowers home to mother. 

Nothing ever goes perfectly smoothly and it is often the snags 
that cause the laughter in retrospect and keep the memory alive. 

What a day that was when the local dignitaries and ‘queen’ 
Ellie and her attendants were all comfortably settled on the 
platform. This was erected in the main street where a huge 
crowd had gathered. The Chairman got up to speak and 
commenced with a few choice ‘cracks’. Suddenly there was a 
more ominous crack and one side of the platform collapsed. 

Pandemonium! 

Luckily no one was hurt very much but the newspapers ‘had a 
ball’ for it was the first effort of that kind to ‘put the town on the 
map’ and they made much of it ‘nearly falling off. 


When Amy Grantham bought a little green fortune-telling 
book from a second-hand stall Anna and Ellie were interested 
and asked to borrow it. It was very old but in good condition 
and was called, ‘The Maidens’ Handbook’. It told how a maiden 
could dream of her future husband, how she could discover the 
initial of his first name and so on. 

‘If a maiden wishes to dream of her future husband, she 
should go to the church-yard at midnight on Midsummer 
Eve, pluck a sprig of rosemary from a grave and place it 
under her pillow.’ 
With a shiver, the girls decided they definitely wouldn’t try that 
one. They'd be lucky not to see a dozen ghosts while they 
searched for a sprig of rosemary on a grave in the dark! 
One passage in the book which drew the girls’ attention 
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seemed to be easy to carry out indoors and this one they thought 
they would try for each other ‘just for a lark’. The two maidens 
were instructed to open a Bible at Solomon’s Song, Chapter 
Eight, place a doorkey over verses six and seven with the top of 
the key above the pages and fastened tightly round with a garter 
to keep the key in place. The two should then sit opposite one 
another and place their night forefingers under the top of the key 
and one of them should repeat the two verses with every letter as 
they went through the alphabet. When the first letter of the name 
of the other ‘maiden’s’ future husband was reached, the Bible 
would turn right round. 
They found a reasonably small Bible (which was still rather 
heavy) and Anna started to repeat the verses- 
‘Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm: 
for love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave: 
the coals thereof are coals of fire which hath a most 
vehement flame...’ 
Then she said ‘A’, repeated the verse again and said ‘B’ and so 
on. As it was almost time for bed they began to get weary and 
the Bible they were holding with just one finger each, got heavier. 
Anna reached the letter ‘J’ hoarsely, her eyes closing with 
tiredness. Suddenly the bible twisted right round and fell to the 
floor! That certainly woke them both up. With a wild scream of 
fright they ran upstairs to bed as if some evil demon were fast on 
their heels. When mother asked why the Bible was lying on the 
floor next morning and they explained, they both got a telling-off. 
“Of course the book fell from your fingers”, she cried crossly, 
“the person who invented that old wives: tale knew very well that 
it would, at some stage of the alphabet, get too heavy to hold. 
It’s sacrilege to use the Bible in that manner, so don’t ever 
attempt anything like that again.” 
There was no need for the warning. Anna and Ellie had been 
too frightened by the experience to dabble in such experiments 
ever again, future husband or no future husband. 
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A boy on the bridge excitedly shouts 
“It’s coming, it’s coming, 
The boaty-house.” 







Then by a bend where rushes abound 
A horse-drawn barge splashes around 
Nosing its way, leaving spawny froth, 
Through the bottle-neck in a wrath. 
May flies merry in their transient day 
Dart out of it’s path and zigzag away. 
Hovering gnats performing in circus 
Flee as swiftly the swarm disperses. 










Boys on the hump-back bridge now surge 
To the other side to see it emerge. 
They look down now on a wee box-home 
Seeming only the size for a gnome 
To live in, while within, a brown lass 
Waves at them gaily; well-polished brass 
Gleams in the sunlight gilding their way, 
Picking out in proud paint, 
‘QUEEN OF MAY’. 










| The boys watch the plaited horsetails until / 
they are gone with the house ; 
\. Which moves when you will. 
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ODDS AND THE END 


‘COME AND SEE THE STARVING LADY’ - so ran the 
placard outside a house in Derbyshire, a few miles away. 

Amy and Ellie joined the numbers of people paying their 
sixpence admittance fee, purely out of curiosity. 

The customers passed slowly in single file round a deep coffin- 
like glass ‘box’ lined with white satin in which lay a girl who 
looked like a wax-work. Everything was dead white, as was the 
girl’s face. 

To prove that she was a live person maybe, she would 
occasionally lift a limp hand or move a foot slightly. 

The announcer told the viewers how many days the young girl 
had been fasting and other details but most of the viewers lost 
patience very quickly, 

“What a load of old rubbish.” 

“T want my tanner back.” 

“Who do they think they’re kidding?” 

“I bet she gets up and has a good old binge during the night,” 
were some of the remarks made as the disgusted customers 
walked out . 

It seemed that the local people were not quite as gullible as the 
promoter had imagined. 

An organ grinder would sometimes be seen in the lanes. His 
monkey wore a pretty cap and bow and climbed over the organ, 
chattering incessantly. He certainly drew the crowds and the 
pennies. 

Then there was the occasional visit of the scissor-grinder man 
with his machine to sharpen knives, scissors and garden-shears for 
a few pence. Very useful to save having to take the utensils a 
distance. 

Bands of Salvation Army members would play instruments and 
sing sacred songs and go into public houses to collect what few 
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pennies they could. Children gathered round and sang with them. 

So-called ‘gypsies’ came to doors selling wares in a basket and 
offering to ‘tell your fortune’ if you bought something. Timid 
wives were frightened into buying at the door when threatened 
with disastrous events if they didn’t buy a piece of lace or ribbon. 

Some of the callers were not gypsies but women from the 
barges (called derogatorily ‘boaties’ by some local people). Their 
skin was brown and leathered because of their open-air life. They 
worked very hard on the barges. A few of the men cruelly made 
their wives lie on their backs and push the barges under low 
bridges with their bare feet on the roof. There was talk of a 
woman dying directly due to this. The women had to work and 
look after their numerous children as well. To prevent the 
toddlers falling into the water they had to be fastened on a lead 
while travelling. 

The children lived a hard life too, helping their parents when 
quite young and, as they were moving round all the time on the 
canals, seldom went to school. 

There were many hawkers coming round to the houses and 
some were very insistent. You had to be abrupt, even rude to 
them at times, for few people could afford to buy what they were 
selling at a dearer price than in the shops. Some wives had no 
money at all until Friday came when their husbands were paid 
their wages. 

Then there were the packmen who sold goods to villagers at a 
shilling or so per week and charged interest. One man came on a 
bicycle with woollen socks and combinations and underwear 
strapped to his shoulders. Unfortunately he had a liking for 
whisky and when he’d collected his weekly shillings he would 
spend them at public houses on the way home. He was often 
found drunk and fast asleep in the ditch. Mam said how sad it 
was for his wife and children. 
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Eleanor Westwood never really saw a time when it was much 
lighter than ‘dark at six’. She married a man who had been a 
friend of Luke and herself and had visited the family for years. 
She had refused several offers of marriage while her children were - 
young, feeling that a step-father would not have the same 
consideration as a father and might even treat them badly. A 
worthy thought but one which may have prevented her living in 
more comfort than she had experienced. Sadly her second 
husband developed an illness a few years later caused by serving 
in the Great War, and she nursed him until he died. She survived 
him by eighteen years, however, and had the pleasure of visiting 
her children, travelling with them and getting a change of scene 
from time to time, though she remained in the same house until 
she died. 


Young Luke Westwood had never had good health all through 
his life. At school he was always unhappy because he was left- 
handed and misguided teachers insisted that hé must use his right 
hand to write, Because of this he had no confidence with his 
lessons, feeling that there was something wrong with him as he 
struggled to use his right hand, though able to write better with 
the other. He left school at fourteen and there seemed only one 
thing he would be able to do, work at a local clay works, which 
he tried for a short time but his strength was not up to it. 

Luke then went to Birmingham with a friend and worked for a 
chemical firm and later joined the R.A.F.and was sent to 
Germany. Ellie knew that his life was much happier then but, 
sadly, he died at the early age of forty-eight when home on leave, 
six months after their mother. 


Amy Grantham went from delivering milk for a local farmer to 
the Land Army during the war and later married Charlie Aymes 
who also served in the 1939-45 war. These two had always 
‘stuck up’ for one another as playmates and it had been a joke 
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with the others that when (not if) they married, her name would 
be Amy Aymes. 

Thora Green’s father died when she was seventeen. She fell in 
love with a sailor but her mother was totally against her marrying 
him. She had never allowed her daughter to bring a young man 
home but this time Thora defied her mother and married him. 
Mrs. Green then begged the couple to live with her and not to 
leave her on her own, which they did. 

When the sailor went back to his ship, Mrs. Green showed her 
daughter a letter she said she had found in his pocket when 
sending his clothes to the cleaners. A love letter from a woman. 
Thora was broken-hearted and when he came home on leave he 
was refused admittance to the house. They were separated, 
divorced and the sailor married again. 

When Thora was forty-five she met and decided to marry a 
widower and live in his house. Her mother was furious. 

“You can’t get married now, you're too old,” she screamed. 
“How can you go and leave me here all alone in this house after 
all I’ve done for you? I won’t have it. I shall go and throw 
myself under a train and it’ll be all your fault, you wicked girl!” 

That night and all next day Mrs. Green was missing. Ellie __ 
helped Thora search for her. Thora was terribly afraid that she’d 
done what she said she would and spent an agonizing day and 
night troubled by her outsize conscience, nurtured by her mother 
over the long years. Neighbours were more sceptical. 

“There's no fear as ‘er’d do awee wi’ ersen, gel,” Mrs. Warrell 
said, “Them as threatens it dunna ‘ev th’ neck fort’ doit. Yer 
can bet yer bottom dollar as yer mother’s safe somewheer an’ 
tryin’ for t’ frighten yer into doin’ as ’er wants agen.” 

“Not as it wouldna bay good riddance if ’er did do awee wi’ 
*ersen,” commented another neighbour, “that woman's done 
enough damage to Thora as it is. Time gel ’ed a bit o’ pleasure fer 

a change.” 

They were right. Mrs. Green was safe and even comfortable 
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staying with a crony. | 

Sadly for poor Thora her man was killed in an accident shortly 
afterwards. Her mother died and left her daughter alone in her 
house two years later. 

Still, there was a belated happy ending for Thora for she later 
met her former husband, who was a widower by that time, and 
they married again after all those wasted years, to discover that 
the letter that parted them had been written by Mrs. Green. 


Mr. Charters started producing plays and musicals in the 
church schoolroom. Ellie and friends joined eagerly and began to 
enjoy being in them. The profits were to be for the church funds. 
“Flordora” had just been produced and they were ready to 
rehearse for the next show.... and then....one Sunday morning, 
September 3rd, 1939, the Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
announced on the wireless to the nation that there had been no 
option but to declare war on Germany.... and so began that 
devastating war that lasted from 1939 to 1945.... 


.... the Second World War that blacked out countries, changed 
lives completely, plunged families into despair and took the lives 
of milliéns of worthy people.... 
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Stark silhouette against the changing sky, 
Wheel-turning symbol of dark, dangerous toil 
Below the oft-turned tranquil village soil. 


Black coal-dust faces redden lips 
That call out crude and merry quips 
To ease their labour, fears conceal, 
Once more demand a better deal. 


Wheel-turning - turning - 


Suddenly it ceased 

Stark silhouette above the coal-tip hill 
Beneath the colliery houses 

All was still. 


Old capped, shawled wives 

Cringed and shook their heads, 
Wives nursing babies, some just wed, 
Prayed. All were dismayed, afraid 
Of deprived days stretching ahead 
When for them there'd be no bread. 


Screaming, angry mobs 

Lined up at the pithead gate 

To wait and shake their fists 

And try to intervene 

As recruited police escorted 
Defiant ‘blacklegs’ from the scene. 


And, as usual, there were those 
Who, profited from the stoppage, 
But cease of the turning wheel 
Had little changed the lives 

Of the miners and their wives. 


SSS 











